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VIVIENNE STYG Rose of Texas tape/DL 
Drop everything. This is a left-field minimal 
garage gem from the fever swamps of Houston, 
Texas, w/ a fantastic female singer (“Bex’’) 
whose throaty pipes relay this sort of bored, seen- 
it-all world-weariness and condescension that’s 
absolutely disarming. You think you ’ve seen it 
all? Try being a “Rich Man’s Commodity”, or 
living ina “Political Wasteland”, or attempting to 
engage with a trusted partner in a little “Leather 
Love”. No lie - I can actually hear her eyes 
rolling. The rest of Vivienne Styg play a stripped- 
down, basement-level cornpone punk - the 
occasional burst of slide guitar & countrified 
drum stutter confirms some true Lone Star State 
blood - that also has its roots in DIY postpunk 
weirdness of the early 80s, as made clear in some 
of the blooping & bleeping connective tissue 
between the songs. Absolutely love it. I’m pretty 
sure the Styg are my favorite new rock band of the 
past year, and I’m going to try and patiently sit on 
my hands til their debut LP comes out late in 
2019. (viviennestyg.bandcamp.com) 


SOOT Pockmarked With...Soot! tape/DL 

Some of you lifers may be old enough to 
remember Australia’s bizarre Black Eye label in 
the 80s, affiliated with Lubricated Goat and other 
dark & vile things from down under, and who 
were responsible for the truly mind-boggling 
comps Waste Sausage and Leather Donut. I 
haven’t heard that side of Australia in a while, but 
this most excellent debut from Soot certainly 
possesses some of the same leanings. They’re 
ostensibly a punk trio who load up their messy 
minimalism with glockenspiel and trumpet and 


lots of female yelping, and make short songs that 
careen to sudden halts and often spill over the 
sides of whatever structure they’re pretending to 
keep, like if The Ex or Silver Daggers had a who- 
gives-a-kangaroo’s-pouch attitude — about 
anything and everything. The sometimes bassist, 
sometimes drummer Riley Jones also serves ably 
in the pop band the Goon Sax, who may as well 
be the Brisbane Philharmonic when compared 
with Soot. (Eternal Soundcheck; eternal 
soundcheck.bandcamp.com) 


VARIOUS ARTISTS Porcelain Summer 7°EP 
I’m a big fan of the well-curated, artist-packed 
7°comp, particularly this one full of one-minute 
marvels in the J Hear The Devil Calling Me 
mode. Unlike that 1991 twelve-song overview of 
New Zealand’s underground and/or Xpressway- 
affiliated leading lights at the time, Porcelain 
Summer’s 12 tracks span the globe & rattle 
across several genres as well: solo piano, drone, 
folk, experimental and even DIY punk - with 
little to connect them aside from IDDB label 
maestro Matthias Andersson’s class and taste. 
Favorites for me among these microbursts are the 
kickoff from Stefan Neville’s Pumice - his best 
tracks always seem to have a bit of the "sea 
shanty" about them, and this is one of them; 
Brannten Schniire’s fragile clarinet folk; 
Amateur Hour’s watery instrumental goth and 
Karla Borecky’s lovely piano instrumental. 
Vital Idles contribute a stellar short punker as 
well. You’ll almost certainly want this to play a 
major role in any vinyl-based investment 
portfolio you’ve building. (i Dischi del Barone; 
iddb.se) 
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VIVIENNE STYG 


“GALAXY ELECTRIFIED MUSICAL NOISE” 


Bridget Hayden 


You’ve really never heard 
anything quite like Bridget 
Hayden’s 2018 Pure Touch 
Only From Now On, They 
Said So album. | certainly 
hadn’t. It is by turns that most 
mournful, haunting blues 
music of its era, while also a 
cathartic heardrush _ of 
experimental guitar and 
blurred vocals that almost 
seems alien in its beauty. 
While I knew Hayden’s name 
and vaguely knew of her 
musical pedigree, her record 
first shocked me into a sort of 
dull inertia as I got totally 
enraptured & lost in the 
murky worlds the record 
conjures, then shocked me 
into a profound sense of 
shame for not having heard 
her music earlier. 


She’s been making music 
since the late nineties as a solo 
or collaborative artist, as well as having performed extensively as a part of Vibracathedral Orchestra and 
The Telescopes. 


Jon Collin did us all the service of ably describing the alchemy rendered by Hayden’s Pure Touch... as 
follows: 


“provides the first full-length documentation of a number of zones that the artist has been inhabiting 
in live performances of the recent past: blasted, highly personal blues that has lurked under the surface 
of previous releases but that appears here in starker form; two-chord torch songs that use minimal 
structure to achieve maximal atmospheric tension; and a vocal melodicism abstracted by a gravitation 
towards the ecstatic possibilities of noise. 


Beginning by using two slowly enunciated guitar chords in what sounds like Skip James tuning as a solid 
base on which to layer a variety of sky-bound instrumental and vocal lines, what develops is a record 
of significant heft and rare intensity, driven by the slow movement of heavy metal slides and the distorted 
surge of the guitar's lowest end. The contrasts herein — of density and starkness, turbulence and calm, 
grounded instrumental drone and vocal soar — are suggestive of great weights being borne and lifted, 
and of an artist letting go." 


Amen. As I wore out the grooves to this record in the weeks after I bought it, I made a vow that Dynamite 
Hemorrhage was going to get to know Ms. Hayden better, first by delving deep into her back catalog 
(check), then by communing with her via the written word in this here interview. All discussion was 
conducted in the latter half of August 2019. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Where did you grow up, 
and what were the records, bands or artists that 
most had an impact on you as you were in your 
teens? 


Bridget Hayden:\ grewup inacultural desert on the 
border between England and North Wales. A village 
full of bungalows where people moved to die. We 
were the weirdos. I was kept in a lot and spent a lot 
of my time hanging out with my parents - who to be 
fair, were pretty cool - so my early influences were 
mainly inherited from them. I was in the choir and in 
the school band, and with my mum's playing I guess 
most of my experiences of music were from within 
it as a living, breathing thing. 


So yeah, I was a pretty crap teenager. I spurned Top 
of the Pops and most popular music, and remained 
pretty oblivious until I made a good friend. We used 
to watch MTV at her place, douse ourselves in 
“poison” perfume and get sick on Jack Daniels. 
Through her and her father I found out about sixties 
music, but I was most shaken up by Nirvana. I think 
that was a major moment. I know you're meant to say 
“The Pixies”, but no, it was Nirvana that taught me 
how to be bad. 


Did you play violin, or guitar or something else 
first - or were you attracted to playing multiple 
instruments early on? 


There were a lot of instruments in the house. A 
squeeze box, a mandolin, piano, banjo, guitars, 
recorders, mouth organs. I basically picked up guitar 
from a really early age from my mother, who has a 
seemingly innate ability to sing American folk and 
blues songs. She was obsessed with Leadbelly, and 
Big Bill Broonzy, and remembered a lot of Paul 
Robeson songs. I had a few piano lessons, and got 
the basics on the violin. Itook up the flute briefly too, 
until I decided I was a tomboy. I can play a mean 
recorder. I guess I have a short attention span. 
Musical A.D.D. 


When did your tastes tip 
over into the more rough, 
raw and experimental? 


That wasn't until I met 
Vibracathedral Orchestra. I 
didn’t give that much 
thought to music; I was 
trying to figure out what 
being a visual artist meant. I | 
sang folk songs and played 
some classical tunes, and 
jammed casually with my 
family and friends, but I 
don’t think I was even aware 
of the existence of 
experimental music until I 
met VCO. The first time I 
went round there to jam I 
picked up a cello for the first 


time, slid around on it, and felt a real natural 
affinity with the free, “felt” playing they 
encouraged me to try out. 


When did your tastes tip over into the more 
rough, raw and experimental? 


That wasn't until I met Vibracathedral 
Orchestra. I didn’t give that much thought to 
music; I was trying to figure out what being a 
visual artist meant. I sang folk songs and 
played some classical tunes, and jammed 
casually with my family and friends, but I 
don’t think I was even aware of the existence 
of experimental music until I met VCO. The 
first time I went round there to jam I picked up 
a cello for the first time, slid around on it, and 
felt a real natural affinity with the free, “felt” 
playing they encouraged me to try out. 


I was surprised to learn during a little 
online exploration of you back catalog that 
you’d been a member of The Telescopes. I 
remember having a couple of their early 
(“pre-Bridget Hayden”) records, and they 
were similar to Spacemen 3, Loop & others 
of that era. What were they like when you 
played with them, and how did you come to 
join? 


Lawrie was looking for replacement band 
members as everyone hadjumped ship. He had 
several shows booked in various international 
locations. He sought me out and we jammed. 
It was experimental. Mainly mental. 


How long did you stay in that band, and 
what were some of the highlights and 
lowlights? 


Wecarried on playing live fora couple of years as 
atwo piece, but the fans were a bit flummoxed by 
our approach so it wasn’t that long-lasting. 


The highlights were the first few jams, and being 
exposed to new music. Being close to the 
songwriting process was also interesting to me, 
even though we never wrote any songs together. 
The lowlights were too many and too harrowing 
to dredge up. One day I might write about it, but 
not today. 


Did you join Vibracathedral Orchestra early 
in their run, i.e. in the late 90s? There’s so 
much material of theirs that goes in so many 
directions - how would you characterize the 
recordings you played on? 


Tjoined in 98 when Adam invited me along to jam 
with him Mick Flower, who he met via JTS - “job 
training scheme” Mick taught on. Mick had 
another group with Neil Campbell and Julian 
Bradley who had put out a couple of CDRs 
(Mothing, and Copse) as VCO. Later that year we 
played our first gig as a five piece and stuck at it 
for eight years or so. I left in 2006 but was present 
sporadically until a couple of years ago, when I 
dropped off completely, but my involvement 
during that first era was constant. When it 
worked, it was pretty incredible. I felt very 
psychically attuned, even in between practices. It 
kind of drove me nuts. 


I don’t listen to our records, so I am not in a 
position to compare before and after but I think I 
probably was a bit of a loose cannon. I loved to 
create a little upheaval and see where things 
would land. Not that I didn't also do my fair share 
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VIBRACATHEDRAL ORCHESTRA 


of one-note droning. You’d probably get to know 
who was doing what if you studied everyone’s 
solo projects, but sometimes we didn’t even 
know ourselves. Recently Julian told me 
nowadays that their current jams are always 
good, but occasionally “stratospherically 
good”...and this was my experience too, so I can't 
claim it was my presence that sent us up, although 
of course I would like to...! 


What were Vibracathedral Orchestra live 
shows like for you, and did you primarily play 
violin or a bit of everything? 


I mainly used to hide behind my amp trying hide 
my body in order to be better immersed in the 
sound, and trying not to think about being the 
only girl (sometimes in the entire venue) 
wondering what all the old jazz dudes made of 
this “imposter” (female), and struggling to hear 
whether I was in tune or not. I mainly wailed, 
played a lot of guitar, some bells and a bit of 
violin. Sometimes cello, recorder, clarinet. They 
were chaotic, often frustrating, and occasionally 
ecstatic. 


Which recording(s) of yours in other groups 
and while solo do you like the best, and why? 


I like my last album Pure Touch... the best I 
think, because I think I came into my own. It felt 
like a hybrid of all my influences, and none of 
them. I also like the recent acoustic tape (Soil and 
Song) for all its lofi eccentricities, and I think my 
favourite VCO album is currently The Queen of 
Guess, although as I said, I don't listen much to 
my own records. 


Was A Siren Blares in an Indifferent Ocean the 
first of your “dark and gauzy guitar” albums? 
T haven’t heard the earlier CDRs you put out, 
but I can hear a very clear line from A Siren... 
to your most recent LP, Pure Touch Only From 
Now On, They Said So. 


I guess it was. I played a lot of guitar in Vibra, I 
think it started back then, but it was the first solo 
release, yeah. 


What’s the recording process for a record like 
Pure Touch...? How do you treat the vocals to 
give them that dusky and stuttering/cut-up 
quality, and how are you so good at making it 
all sound so incredibly eerie and enveloping? 


Thank you for your complements! I am glad that 
it seems to work. I've inherited most of my 
equipment.A lot of it is old, and was unwanted. I 
am very analogue orientated. I like tape. I use 
four-track and a good mic - a Rhodes — usually 
borrowed. A lot of the fuzz is from semi- 
functioning equipment. The vocal pedal distorts 
a lot too. I wanted the tracks to be clearer really, 
but they were the ones with the feeling. So yeah, 
I spent that time mixing because I wanted to 
soften the sound. Try to make it feel more like a 
pillow. 


I have this crazy pedal — a cheap old eighties 
“reverb unit” - for the voice. When it hits the 
sweet spot it feels great to sing into. You get it to 
the point just before it feeds back like crazy. The 
stuttering is probably just me, stuttering. 


Tell us as well about your collaboration with 
Claire Potter and last year’s incredibly 
unusual J Am Come From A Place tape. 


We thought maybe we could stop Brexit via the 
medium of spoken word. 


You’d mentioned to me in another forum that 
you’d had visions of up & quitting music from 
time to time. What brings this on, and what 
brings you back? 


I have to quit music regularly — or at least kid 
myself that’s what I am doing - so I can keep 
going with it. I need to go to places very far off in 
my imagination. When the pressure to perform or 
record is erased, I can have a more intimate 
inhabitation of the sounds. 


I think sometimes that I can relate better to 
electricity than to music, that certain forms of my 
“practice” are really more to do with creating an 
empty vehicle for some universal force to inhabit. 


I guess the point is that I have to trick myself that 
no one is watching in order to get lost in the sound. 
As far as my singing goes, I have to be singing 
towards someone or something very private, and 
to acknowledge the position of the self as “lost” 
and vulnerable. 


I'd be remiss if I didn’t ask about your art and 
film projects as well. I believe you’re what they 
call a polymath. Tell us a little bit about the 
sorts of projects you work on, and where your 
work is shown. 


I have never really tried to penetrate the thick 
walls of the professional arts world—aschmoozer 
Tam not- but I will continue to make art until I die. 
Toccasionally do illustration work (most recently 
the book cover for a forthcoming publication: 
“Dark Sounds: Feminine Voices in Sonic 
Shadow” and I recently made a film fora track off 
the latest Zaimph album (youtube.com/watch? 
v=Y3AZTAXtbKQ). 


I had some old work exhibited in a gallery in 
Brussels called “Art Sablon” back in February. 


I also have an interest in dance, and though I am 
by no stretch a professional dancer J attended an 
intensive Butoh course last year with the great 
Natsu Nakajima. This has been pivotal in the 
development of a film project I am currently 
working on to accompany my music (see below). 


How did you come to put together the Soil & 
Song tape, and how did that come to be 
connected to a fanzine about Karen Dalton? 


That was an epic project spanning several years 
(as most of my projects seem to be). I basically 
have a repertoire of folk covers (plus a few blues 
tunes) that I wanted to get down in a way I was 
happy with. I had this great beaten-up guitar —an 
acoustic with ridiculously high action — that 
would boom on the bass notes and so I got 
obsessed doing basslines on it. I gigged it for a 
while until my fingertips started to feel like they 
were cast in iron. I collated all the best versions 
of covers spanning a few years and put them 
together for the Synchronize Witches zine, as I 
feel this huge resonance with Dalton. I identify 
with her story, her isolation in amongst a very 
male scene; her anger and her struggle to be taken 
seriously. There's a few telling signs of her own 
frustration on the “Green Rocky Road” 
recordings...she almost spits into the microphone 
when the phone rings “shut up...” then does a 
perfect take. She was trying to shut everything 
else down so she could get to that place. 


Where are you living now, and how often do 
you play there? Do you ever pop by the local 
pub with your guitar for open mic nite, or are 
you mostly playing gigs in different parts of 
Europe? 


I live in a small town on the border between 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, at the point where 
three valleys converge. It is known by geologists 
as the “Smash Belt”. There's a very vibrant 
musical community which I enjoy very much —I 
jam regularly with friends and there are so many 
gigs that come through — a surprising amount for 
sucha small place. Our local pub is just amazing. 
I play now and again, but I ama little bit shy of it 
right now. I'm even shy of going out and I ain’t 
never done the open mic. 


What are you working on now - musically or 
otherwise? For your next solo album, how 
would you like it to be different from the last 
one? 


I am making space to write and work on visual 
ideas, which have been on the backburner these 
last years. The main project that has been 
obsessing me is a story I started to write some 20 
years ago. Ithas beena long period gestating. I get 
persistently flooded with visual imagery that I 
hope to translate into film. There's a narrative. It 
jumps in and out of reality and into dreams. It 
goes between lives. It's about overcoming shame, 
allowing oneself to become fully embodied and 
what that might mean for a human. There's a lot 
of representations of merging conciousness with 
other animals, a lot of mythological reference, 
archetypal imagery. It's very exciting, and 
overwhelming. I need support, really — help! 


Slowly I work ona new solo album — perhaps for 
“Low Company” records — I was very pleased to 
have been asked by them. It's going to have synth 
tones and more space. 


My family is currently in the midst of collating an 
archive of our dad Reg Hayden's paintings and 
documentation. We hope to compile a website 
and or a book of some kind out at some point in 
the not too distant future. 


(end) 


Learn more about what Bridget Hayden’s up 
to at notwavingordrowning.co.uk and 
bridgethayden.bandcamp.com. Thanks to 
Bridget for all of the photos. 


MATT GIMMICK Detroit Renaissance 
‘79 T°EP 

Iwas a punk-obsessed senior in college when 
the first bootleg comp of what we soon 
learned to call “KBD punk” came out: Year 
of the Rats in 1989. Two tracks from Matt 
Gimmick’s four-song Stooges tribute EP 
(“Rag” and “Ya Don’t Call My Name’) from 
ten years earlier were on that thing, and 
honestly, that’s where it began & ended w/ 
me and the ‘Gimmick until this great 2019 
HoZac reissue of the original single. Stooges 
worship sure wasn’t then what it is now, so 
this Detroit band carried a pretty dormant 
baton forward with a searing, James 
Williamson-slanted EP that’s a real blast to 
hear again. Two songs here - the ones that 
were on Year of the Rats - were actual 
unreleased Stooges songs that the band 
learned froma 1970 performance they’dseen 
& recorded onto cassette, and the other two 
are originals with the same sort of sneering, 
sexualized vibe & guitar overload theatrics 
that Williamson-era Iggy & The Stooges 
made their stock in trade. Detroit never quite 
had that renaissance, but these guys did their 
louche best to keep the spirit of ‘69-74 alive. 
(HoZac; hozacrecords.com) 


SORRY GOLDEN STATE Leaking tape 
Look, I understand these Australians’ 
disappointment with the 2019 NBA finals 
results as much as anyone does. Their 
countryman Andrew Bogut had an 
opportunity to snap up yet another ring, yet 
ill-timed injuries to Durant & Klay ended up 
handing the hardware to Toronto. And when 
Boogie dropped only I for 7 from the floor in 
Game 3 - well, Sorry Golden State indeed. 
When you’ ve been through the dark crucible 
of fandom like that, why wouldn’t you name 
your band in commemoration? 


They’ve got a great head-start on a career in 
scrambled, ringing-guitar postpunk and 
dreamy dissonance, and this tape features 
members of both Soot and Brick Brick, as 
well as some of the choppy & discordant 
elements from both. Actually I can imagine 
this band sharing quality bills in late 80s 
NYC with Live Skull, DustDevils and Rat at 
Rat R, and Alex Gerrans actually has a voice 
not altogether unlike Thalia Zedek’s at that 
time. It’s another winner from Eternal 
Soundcheck, who’re really starting to make a 
habit of that sort of thing. 

(Eternal Soundcheck; eternalsoundcheck. 
bandcamp.com) 


MATT GIMMICK 


ANDY HUMAN AND THE REPTOIDS 

Psychic Sidekick LP 

The Reptoids just move from strength to strength 
over successive releases, stepping into a sci-fi/pre- 
punk vortex that ups its intensity every new record 
without losing a step. There’ve been enough 
blistering 45s the past few years from them that I was 
rather taken aback to realize this is only the second LP 
this Oakland band have waxed. The more distorted 
Twinkeyz/Debris-style static punk action happens on 
the first side, and it’s all pretty hot & loose. I keep 
waiting for them to call out “the Big Man” to rip into 
a wailing sax solo, but on the evidence presented, I 
think that era of the band is now over. I might have 
thought twice about the anthropomorphic tribute to 
an effects pedal (“Echo Pedal’), but the song rips 
regardless. The second side goes into a few more 
melodic & then into some darker places, all adding up 
to a freak-flag/gutter punk hybrid project that gets 
better every year they keep it from imploding. (Total 
Punk; floridasdying.com) 


PUZZLEHEAD Big Sniff LP 

The universal scuttle on this one seems to be just how 
nineties the record is; and what with all of its pace- 
changing, turgid guitars, female vocals and nods to 
Come, Helium, The Breeders, the Siltbreeze stable 
etc. - I totally get it. This Vancouver act remind me 
more of Sylvia Juncosa’s whirlwind acts in the 1980s, 
To Damascus in particular, as well as the doped-up, 
heavy-lidded cigarette blues of The Whines nearly 
thirty years later. That’s a lot to keep tally of, Pll 
admit. At their best (“Swim”, “Carpool” etc.), 
Puzzlehead unlock a megaton of aggro magic with 
those fuzzed-out, swimming-in-molasses guitars, 
which often arrive at these fantastic little unexpected 
breaks, often counted off with drumsticks. Some of 
the structures and abrupt tempo changes likely 
require a mathematician to detangle them. And while 
I’mnotusually one to get wound up about mixing, the 
mixing on this one! It’s the perfect blend of raw/ugly 
and mersh/pretty, which aptly redounds to the record 
as a whole. (Stucco; stuccolabel.bandcamp.com) 


ORCED EXPOSUR 


The Finest Nihilistic Sub-Underground Record 
Freak Fanzine of All Time 


Finding a copy of Forced Exposure fanzine #10 in 1986 at Rockpile Records in Goleta, CA was one 
of those proverbial “trigger events” that dramatically sped my progress down a path of sub- 
underground music obsession. It would not be hyperbole to note that this fanzine was where I truly 
learned just how extensive, inventive and widespread the American & global independent music 
scene(s) were, while also getting some of my first critical filtering techniques that helped me better 
separate the truly excellent from the merely good-enough. I thought I’d try and capture what made 
it so formative and unique on an issue-by-issue basis. 
we Exposure magazine that came out with 
such a slavish devotion that it practically 
helped build the record collection that I 
= =a = : have to this day. What I loved, and even 
SF BURI he Final today still love about it, was that it was the 
— most accurate "consumer's guide" I'd 
ever read, in the sense that if Jimmy 
Johnson and especially if Byron Coley 
said it was good, it almost always was. 
That to me has always subsequently been 
the litmus test for a good fanzine. “Can I 
trust your taste?” (please, let’s leave my 
own questionable taste out of this). 


I've always admired those who might be 
trustworthy gatekeepers, and there's no 
doubt this magazine helped me want to 
attempt to pretend to be one myself. also 
thought, at age 18, the way Jimmy & 
Byron snottily but cleverly dismissed 
annoying halfwits like Jello Biafra was 
unlike anything I'd ever seen from the 
underground press to that time, and those 
guys helped at the time to provide me 
with a far more wizened (and newly 
subjective) perspective about music than 


Forced Exposure #9, 1986 anyone else, ever. 


I can also now take a look at those magazines from 25-35 years ago, and see that there was a not- 
inordinate amount of absolute bullshit in their pages. This piece attempts to review & explore each 
of the Forced Exposure magazines I own, which is all of them starting with #6, and provide whatever 
perspective I can manage on why this particular magazine, among so many others coming out in the 
1980s and 90s, was such a treasured jumping-off point for so many of us. I'll also take my trusted 
sword to the things about it that are patently ridiculous - or perhaps those that just bug the 
curmudgeonly grown-up in me - today. 


I'll probably only skim the surface as to how singularly definitional and yet representative this 
magazine was to its era in American sub-underground rock. Ireckon my goal is to generate enough 
excitement about this lost resource so that someone does the right thing and compiles them all into 
a book, or into a series of books, much like what Re/Search press did with the Search & Destroy 
magazines from the first wave of punk, or even that relatively incomplete Slash book from a couple 


years back. 
Let’s take them in order, why don’t we? 


Forced Exposure Issues #1-#5 


I can’t offer a tremendous amount of insight 
into those first five issues of Forced 
Exposure, founded in Boston in 1982 by 
Jimmy Johnson, hardcore punk-loving 
college student, and Katie "The Kleening 
Lady" Goldman. They’re all ridiculously 
hard to find, and while I’ve flipped through 
a few copies in the collections of others - 
albeit many years ago - I can only recall that 
they were almost entirely hardcore-centric; 
featured some terrific photos by Phil-n- 
Flash (popular Beantown HC 
photographer); were mostly written by 
Jimmy & Katie; and came off as true 
fanzines, by kids rubbing elbows with SS 
Decontrol, Gang Green, The FU’s and other 
leading lights of the maniacal, blitzkrieg 
Boston Not L.A. era. 


Growing up in Boston circa 1981-82, you’d 
have been pretty much smack in the middle 
of one of the three nerve centers of American 
hardcore, with Detroit/Northern Ohio and 
Washington DC being the other two. His 
taste in the genre was impeccable, at a time 
when only Touch & Go fanzine had the same 
level of quality control. I happen to love that 
year or two of Boston hardcore, and imagine 
these fanzines were probably a bit of a hoot. 
All of subsequent Forced Exposure’s back 
issue sections said that #1-#5 were 
“thankfully SOLD OUT”. 


If you’ve got some copies you’d like to 
unload, please feel free to drop me a line. 


Forced Exposure #6 


If you "came of age" in the 1980s and have 
the sort of general music taste that might lead 
you to peruse Dynamite Hemorrhage, 
calling Forced Exposure your "favorite" 
magazine of that era is nearly self-evident. It 
was virtually everybody's favorite at the 
time. 
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#6 is where the levee broke for this magazine. For the 
first time, bands not on the breakneck hardcore 
touring circuit nor even remotely connected to 
hardcore were being spotlighted, praised, and 
interviewed in a somewhat juvenile (understandably 
so, given Johnson’s age) yet incredibly informed way. 
Bands such as the Dream Syndicate, the Birthday 
Party and even Venom (!). I may be 100% wrong on 
this, so correct me if so, but I'm pretty sure this is the 
first time Byron Coley bared his pen in Forced 
Exposure's pages, after being a resident scribe at the 
New York Rocker and the excellent Take It! fanzine. 
He interviews Los Angeles' weird fake-Christian 
punk band RF7 and scribes a few reviews, in the 
apostrophe-laden and made-up word style (spuzz, 
spoo, zug) that was hilarious, exciting & yes, a bit 
annoying at times. 


Most of Johnson's stuff sticks to the ‘core or the 
nearly-'core, but he also dips a toe into some raving 
reviews of goth heavyweights of the time like the 
March Violets and Southern Death Cult (much like 
Touch & Go used to go ape over the Virgin Prunes). 
Another Boston teen, Gerard Cosloy, was a fanzine 
up-n-comer at the time, and he submits the Dream 
Syndicate interview, and it's a good one, very "in the 
moment" when that moment was just after their 
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incredible debut LP The Days of Wine and Roses. 


Like any fanzine from this time, it's a blast to look back & see 
the brand-new punk & post-punk records that people would 
gladly trade a kidney for in 2019 going for $3-$6 in 
advertisements. An additional treat is how out-of-step 
Forced Exposure was with the Maximum RocknRoll 
hardcore punk orthodoxy of the time, which was over-the- 
top "politically correct" before any of us had ever heard the 
term. Exhibit A is an interview in #6 with the Nig Heist, easily 
the most un-PC band of the day (GG Allin and the F.U.'s 
notwithstanding), and Exhibit B is a screed against the "Rock 
Against Reagan" collective, something championed by lefty 
punk bands MDC and the Dead Kennedys, making the case 
that the whole thing was a charade designed to buy a 
particular hippie named Dana Beale some more dope. 
Coming from the west coast, the first time I saw a punk rag 
that dared to question the Orwellian judgment of MRR was 
phenomenally refreshing (Flipside, the other popular west 
coast punk mag, was completely and totally apolitical). 


The Forced Exposure of 1983, which is when #6 came out, 


would prove to be worlds apart from the musical universe of 
Forced Exposure #18 ten years after. But we’ll get there. 


Forced Exposure #7-8 


This was a very important "double" 
issue from 1985, in which virtually all 
hardcore punk pretentions were shed, 
and the magazine dove in deep into 
the US noise underground. Byron 
Coley, before only a sometime 
contributor, was bumped up to "Jazz 
Editor", and in effect became part of 
the 2-man team with Jimmy Johnson 
that made Forced Exposure the 1980s 
force it was. It starts with an abysmal 
Lydia Lunch rant on the title page, 
such an over-the-top Kill!/Maim!/ 
Destroy! fake-o nihilistic treatise I 
wouldn't have been surprised if she 
penned it in the margins of her Pee- 
Chee or Trapper Keeper. Today it 
would be on her Tumblr. Maybe it is. 


Unfortunately, the FE guys fell for 
this woman hard, yet her talents as a 
writer/cultural arbiter were marginal 
at best, though she was treated like a 
deadly serious playwright/author/ 
spokesmodel for the — sub- 
underground scene in the pages of FE. 
Her (and Michael Gira's) stories and 
plays in this issue are just beyond- 
beliefaw/ful. That was this magazine's 
fatal flaw during this period - 
supposing that "rock and roll people" 
were uniquely qualified to pen sort 
stories and write one-act plays, rather 
than simply be interviewed about the 
one thing they might have done well, 
which was rock. Particularly the more 
"confrontational" stuff from Gira and 
Lunch - did a mainstream or even a 
daring alternative indie press give any 
of this stuff the time of day outside of 
FE? No, because it was puerile and 
scatological and weak. This issue 
goes down hard on the Sonic Youth/ 
Swans/Lydia axis, and that's just fine, 
musically speaking. There really was 
no one else writing well about that 
vibrant & interesting slice of 
American noise in '85 (Conflict 
excepted, as always), and FE did it in 
a way that made one very excited to 
check it out & go record hunting 
immediately, if not sooner. 


This issue has a great interview and 
"fight" between Coley and Nick 
Cave; a big Sonic Youth interview; 


two Chris D.-penned stories; Steve Albini on some kiddie porn mag called "Pure" (a semi-legendary 
piece that he was deservedly taunted about for years afterward), as well as a thing he actually wrote 
on his own band, Big Black; 2 Tesco Vee stories (whatever); Scientists interview; Samhain interview 
(probably the only tangible connection to "hardcore" by this point) and an old resurrected interview 


with the Velvet Underground. 


Byron Coley's hand is all over this issue, and his 
writing is peppered with the all the Meltzer-ish 
shortcuts he became famous for, like t' ("J have t' 
say") & n' & o' ("better n'a bucket o' blood") & | 
d' (Ireally have no idea). Inareview of a Richard |} 
Meltzer book, Coley actually calls him "God", | 
which is more than modest, since I think Coley's | 
subsequent music writing cleans Meltzer's clock. | 


Issue #7/8 is really where these guys started to 
pursue half-fake vendettas against other record 
collectors (see homo-baiting "Collector Scum 
Profile" on someone named Dylan Cole) and 
particularly annoying scene members & hangers- 
on. When I was 19 I thought this shit was hilarious 
and exhilarating to read; it still sort of is now, but 
only in the sense that these magazines became a 
part of my DNA, I've read them so many times. 
There's no doubt this issue is a classic, but it's still 
some ways away from "growing up" if you know 
what I mean. 


Forced Exposure #9 


The Winter 1986 issue had a sort of farewell/swan song to local Boston heroes Mission of Burma, 
who were retiring (we all know how that went), and it sets the tone for a mostly fantastic issue that 
continued to pull the magazine (and with it the entire scene) out of hardcore. 


What I liked best about this one besides the Burma article were the literal hundreds of reviews every 
sub-underground LP and 45 coughed up around the world that quarter. These guys didn’t miss a 
thing, seriously. Private pressings, import 45s, EPs from deepest Buffalo and Tucson and Vancouver 
- they’re all in here. I also liked the fact that none of them were alphabetized and were sorted at 
random, and it’s almost certainly why I’ve been doing the same in the last several issues of this 
magazine - sort of a“‘you’ll just have to keep turning pages to find the one you’re looking for” attitude 
that fit in well with their general vibe. 


Jimmy Johnson’s writing took a big leap forward in this issue, and while I always cottoned a bit more 
to Byron’s taste, Jimmy really started to have a way with words, especially when those words were 
put in service of haranguing some of punk rock’s lesser lights. This was the start of the era when 
formerly punk and HC bands started to “tighten up”, stretch their songs out, “cross over” into metal 
and so forth - and Forced Exposure was lying in wait for them. I loved it. 


My future pal Kim Cooper - we wouldn’t actually meet for another three years - wrote in to the letters 
section to vent about how dopey the Lydia Lunch/Nick Cave plays in the previous issue were, and 
she totally nailed it: 


“It’s 1985, and any fanzine editor who chooses to publish this silly and dated material is making 

it quite obvious that s/he knows the history of the literary avant as poorly as the writers who are 

repeating the innovations of dead men. But the real crime in all this is that the young readers of the 

journals that feature these people are getting a skewed and sub-standard idea of what that sort of 
writing is capable of.” 


Button Letter of the Issue 


To Forced Exposure, 

Well, right to the point, be- 
lieve it or not I buy your magazine. 
I like to know what’s going on. You 
guys have razzed MDC and shit and I 
can live with it, it irked me when it 
ran over tp R Radical bands just for 
their association with us but they 
never complained, so what the hell. 
Mozart, I believe, wrote how most 
critics appeared to him in his dreams 
as small rodent-like creatures with 
padlocks on their ears. You get thick 
skinned in the music business, right. 

And of course Maximum RnR _ and 
Biafra have been the brunt of a lot 
of...for the sake of argument let's 
Sayan. Cr btadic USM, ib0t ste a yO last 
issue in your review of the Butthole 
Surfers' album, Byron, you say you 
heard when Biafra first saw the But 
Surfs he said they were weird. This 
is totally a load of crap. I turned 
Biafra onto the BS'ers in June of 
1982 at a Butthole Surfers, Big Boys, 
DRI, MDC Texas Showdown at the Tool 
and Die Club in SF. Biafra referred 
to them as GOD. He has since had them 
play the last Whisky A Go Go closing 
show with TSOL and the DK's, later 
that summer in August '82, has played 
a lot of shows in California, Texas, 
NYC with them and put out their first 
album. I don't know where Byron gets 
his information but it is total 
BULLSHIT and your magazine slanders 
with a lie. Where do you draw the 
line? Are you a responsible journal- 
ist? Will you retract this mistruth? 
I really don't give that much of a 
shit but you should! ; 

For all your abrasiveness and 
opinionated views I have found your 
reviews on a lot of stuff to be on 
the money, even if very cutting, 
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humorous and not like the other 217 
or so predictable 'zine reviews th== 
all seem the same. 

And I'm sure you'll be happy <=h= 
PEACE compilation has sold ov 
12,000 through R Rad US & UK with 
nearly $15,000 ear-marked for inter- 
national anti-nuclear groups and 
other worthy causes. Pushead and 
are good buddies, we talked a 
about our compilations, the ban 
that were going to be on them 
later, the mutual respect for 
quality of out efforts. 

So, Stick and Stones fellas. 
Power to the Alternative Independents 
Dave Dictor, singer of MDC 
San Francisco, CA 


(Dave: Wow, is my face almost red. As 
it happens, I didn't make up the bit 
on Biafra's first reaction to the 
Buttholes. My source reports that he 
was at the J-man's side at the very 
show you mention and, regardless of 
what his views became, he felt the 
band was "too weird" when they 
Started to play. I stand by that. 
You're absolutely correct re: the 
rest of my biases, however. That's 
all over, though. From now on, when 
anybody asks me, "What rules?" I!11 
say, "Well, nothing rules, of course. 
But if something absolutely had to 
rule it would be the gang at R 
Radical." I guess what really brought 
me around was the touching portrait 
of you and Pushead, sitting around, 
sharing thoughts. Too bad Norman 
Rockwell's dead. He coulda made one 
fuckuva dandy Christmas plate outta 
that one. And hey, now that we're 
friends, got any idea where I can 
SCOnen de Copy Of the —DiGKS = taiiecire 
Single? Your button will be sent 
soon. --ED) 


On the flip side, Byron Coley’s response to Dave 
“MDC” Dictor’s letter in the issue was one of the 
funniest things I’d read to that point, and was one 
of many recruitment tools he and the FE editors & 
writers used to sign me up for their righteously 
snotty cause. 


Issue #9 featured pieces on White Boy; Couch 
Flambeau; Big Black; Afflicted Man; Roky 
Erickson and his mom interviewed by the Angry 
Samoan’s Gregg Turner; The Flaming Lips (a 
very different band in 1986 - one who were kind 
enough to try to sneak me and my fake ID into 
their Goleta, CA show as a “roadie” a year 
later....it didn’t work), Half Japanese tour diary, 
some hideous artwork by a guy I’ve never heard 
of since called“XNO”; Copernicus; more terrible 
Lunch/Cave plays; some Nick  Blinko 
(Rudimentary Peni) artwork that only a child 
could love, and a combination of high art and low 
embarrassments. 


If Steve Albini’s horndog article about Patti 
Pezatti - a local fanzine editor and sister of Naked 
Raygun singer Jeff (ostensibly Albini’s friend?) 
- had been internet-available at any point in his 
production career, which I assume is ongoing, 
he’d have been blackballed and #Me-Too’ed out 
ofa vocation entirely. It truly feels like a hundred 


years ago, in as many ways as one can count. 


Forced Exposure #10 


So here’s the first one I bought in real time. I 
probably read it 200 times, and then immediately 
ordered the available back issues #6-#9 when I 
was done. 1986 cover price = $2.50! Even now, 
looking at it again for the first time in about 
twenty years, I can almost verbally finish the final 
lines of individual record reviews before I’ve 


even read them all the way through. Sad! 


After I had ingested this one for a few months, I 
started trying on a spicy new “persona” with some of 
my friends, in which I'd directly insult some of the 
bands they liked to their faces, and they’d then ask 
me what the fuck was wrong with me. I was 
particularly smitten this issue with the “Worst of ‘85 
Poll Results” - which was no sort of poll at all, just 
a great excuse for Jimmy & Byron to rag on some 
exceptionally fat targets (“Worst Band”: DOA; 
“Worst Band Member/Least Valuable Player”: Paul 
Roessler (DC3); “Worst Scene”: San Francisco; 
“Worst Singer”: Jello Biafra, etc). 


A newly expanded letters section brought in loads 
more give-and-take vitriol and/or mutual worship 
between letter writer and editor. Likewise, the live 
reviews section and the enormous set of record 
reviews - alphabetized this time - schooled me and 
anyone who read them on bands to whom we’d need 
to write letters and send well-concealed cash to in 
order to procure their records. There are real-time 
reviews of NZ imports like Scorched Earth Policy, 
This Kind of Punishment and Marie & The Atom 
here - things I wouldn’t actually hear myself for 
another 5-20 years. 


The big piece is the Lydia Lunch interview; I 
disliked her shtick intensely then, and I still do. 
Byron Coley pens and conducts a big interview with 
San Francisco’s Angst, quite possibly the most 
positive thing that was ever written about them by a 
flannel-shirted mile (and I mean that in a how-come- 
no-one-ever-talks-about-Angst way). Other 
highlights are a thing on Die Kreuzen and a good 
interview with Gary Panter; lowlights include a 
Meatmen tour diary and more Steve Albini talking 
extensively about his own band. This issue’s about 
to crumble in my hands, so I'd better put it back into 
its plastic sleeve now before continuing any further. 


Forced Exposure #11 


Any overview of FE would be quite remiss without 
mentioning the outstanding photos that Jimmy and 
Byron procured for each issue. While some were 
promo shots sent by labels or the artists themselves, 
it seemed that most of those were exclusive to the 
magazine; this is where I first glimpsed people like 
Bill Direen, or Pussy Galore, or Death of Samantha 
- and dozens of others, all filtered through the 
editors’ excellent taste in music. Better still were the 
many live shots from photographers like Monica 
Dee and Bruce Rhodes. 


I know it might be hard to believe, but there really 
was atime when just about everyone agreed that the 
Butthole Surfers were one of the most amazing 
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bands on the planet. I sure did. Talk about a 
routine that didn’t age too well! The interview 
with them is fantastic - as are the Bruce Rhodes 
photos; it cemented their reputation at the time 
as the band most worth talking to aside from 
the Meat Puppets. 


This one’s probably a bit ofa small step down 
from the previous three issues, and still isn’t 
quite ready to abandon the incessant 
homosexual jokes. There’s a good piece by 
Phil Milstein on Hasil Adkins; an unreadable 
Peach of Immortality tour diary by band 
member Tom Smith (with an even worse 
version of Byron Coley’s soon-to-be- 
abandoned abbreviation-spew); Nigel Cross 


interviewing Larry Wallis of the Pink Faeries; the 
FE debut of Eddie Flowers’ Los Angeles scene 
reports; and some gross father-and-baby-son 
porn reviews that are moderately funny for about 
a paragraph or two before nausea sets in. If 
everything needs to be shocking and vile, then 
nothing is. 


I reckon much of this stance came from Coley’s 
having baked in the 60s underground press and 
his defiantly oppositional “freaks vs. squares” 
posture. There is certainly something to be said in 
its favor. There were two main methods used to 
self-position oneself in opposition to the 
mainstream by those who sat on the cultural & 
political far-left-of-center in the 60s, 70s and 80s. 
The first was was making your statements in an 
overt politics-first manner - the tactics used by 
Jello Biafra, MDC and Tim Yohannan during the 
Reagan era, which clearly struck the FE editors 
(and me) as self-aggrandizing, ineffective, 
hippie-redolent and dull as dishwater. 


Coley and Johnson updated the approach of The 
Fugs, the Yippies, R. Crumb and _ others 
associated w/ 60s longhair rebellion, then 
leavened it with tactics learned from the punk era. 
They widened their set of targets to not just 
include obvious ones like Reagan, Meese, 
evangelicals etc. - that was all assumed - but also 
the forces of political correctness as represented 
by west coast “peace punk” dullards. Rather than 
blowing raspberries by talking about boobs and 
playing pranks, they’d instead print Steve 
Albini’s paeans to a child pornography 
magazine, or havea friend pretend to review porn 
videos with his baby son on his lap. Piss everyone 
off, then let the chips fall where they may. I guess. 
Punk! 


Where their more overt homophobia and sexism 
fit in, well, take a look at the 60s underground 
press dirtballs from whom they took their cues. 
The men in these communities typically did the 
organizing and the consciousness-raising, and 
the women washed the dishes, changed the sheets 
and bedded down when told to. Gays were 
mocked in an equal-opportunity manner by left 
and right alike in the 70s and 80s - I certainly 
remember it well. This continued on in 
underground, left-leaning America right through 
the 1980s and well into the 1990s, until it (mostly) 
didn’t any longer. 


So when I read back on this stuff at age fifty- 
something and find my hackles raised at such 
puerile juvenilia, I try to tell myselfa comforting 
story of the political and cultural anti- 
establishment tradition from whence it came. 
Sometimes I actually believe it. 


Forced Exposure #12 


I was totally psyched to see my hero Chris D. on 
the cover when this came out in 1987, even if it 
was to represent the Divine Horsemen and not the 
Flesh Eaters, whom I’d anointed my “all-time 
favorite band” by that time (I’d heard them for the 
first time two years earlier). His and Julie 
Christensen’s banter with Byron Coley is 
entertaining, at least. The issue also includes 
Suzy Rust’s terrifically creepy “The Dope on 
Drunks With Guns”; Child Molesters/Dennis 
Duck interviews by Richard Meltzer; an 
interview with local Boston band Christmas, 
“friends of the editors”; and a few other items that 
I generally skipped over then and also just now 
when flipping through it. 


This is the first issue in which Coley’s mostly 
abandoned his “chug gug mug fug that’ll burst yr 
diz’-style of review writing, and in which he 
generally defaults to proper English sentence 
construction (along with plenty of shorthand 
word reductions, i.e. “w/”, “pkg”, “gtr”, “v.” 
etc.). He also introduces my absolute favorite 
record-reviewing construct of all time, “The C/U 
Meter”: 


Still sickened by the subjectivity that plagues the 
vast majority of so-called “reviews”, we 
continue to use our scientifically-objective scale 
to measure the worth of singles. It is guaranteed 
accurate w/in 12% and is called “The C/U 
Meter”. Basically, it represents the number of 
copies ofa single that the scientist listening to the 
record could use around the house and for trade. 
It should not be thought of as a strict numerical 
grading of the record’s purely-sonic worth. It’s 
much more complicated than that (not that you'd 
be able to figure it out). Examples: 


C/U 0 -- Could use no copies. Copy 1 will have to 
be destroyed. 

C/U I -- Not completely worthless. Needed to 
maintain complete discography of band/label, 
C/U 2 -- Would buy again, in quantity if T had to. 
C/U ENTIRE PRESSING -- Need every copy 


made. 


There are also three reviews of something called 
“CDs” this time from Jimmy (!). The reviews in 
general also show me once again how grim the 
independent music landscape actually was in 
1987, relative to how exciting it had been a half- 
decade earlier. So, so much dreck. The inside 
back cover is a horrifically dated ad for a Suicidal 
Tendencies speed metal/crossover LP called 
Join The Army. What a tough year. 
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Forced Exposure #13 


New font for 1988! I think the typesetting might 
have been courtesy of contributor Eddie Flowers, 
but “programming” in this one was done by Lili 
Dwight (Byron’s then- or soon-to-be wife) and 
“design” by Jimmy Johnson. In any event, they 
really upped their game from #12 considerably. 


This is easily one of my favorite FE issues, and 
one of the most re-readable. Some of what I 
ingested and gleaned from it was non-rock- 
related: the Raymond Pettibon interview; Tom 
Givan’s great overview of Black Lizard books 
(who were just then starting to put out those 
fantastic Jim Thompson and Charles Willeford 
paperbacks); and Eugene Chadbourne’s lengthy 
and awkward tales of his childhood. 


There was also a history of Vertical Slit, a Robyn 
Hitchcock interview by Nigel Cross, Big Black’s 
final tour diary (praise jesus), and just about 
everyone’s first intro to late 70s NYC avant-punk 
band Chain Gang (“Son of Sam’, “My Fly” etc. 
- I heard it all a year or two later on the KBD 
comps). This interview with urban lowlifes I’d 
never heard of features this outstanding answer 
from the band’s Ricky Luanda: 


FE: Are there any bands around that you like? 


RICKY: Well...I like all bands. We all listen to 
music and we all get it from different sources, so 
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were really up-to-date on all the bands that are 
out there... We’re very much in touch with a lot of 
it and all bands, actually, are very good. 
Otherwise they wouldn’t be bands. Most bands 
are good. Individually, I don’t know ‘em. 


Forced Exposure #14 


The lowbrow/highbrow cultural hybrid flogged 
by Forced Exposure was central to the 
magazine’s appeal. They reviewed books; they 
talked to actual artists; and they allowed people 
(albeit only musicians and music-adjacent folks) 
to write fiction within their pages. That the books 
were usually comics, rock-related or hardboiled 
crime stuff, and the artists comix legends like S. 
Clay Wilson or lowbrows like Robert Williams 
and Savage Pencil - well, that’s why it was a 
hybrid. Anything more upmarket would have 
been jarring to their audience and likely their own 
young-ish sensibilities at the time. I have to hand 
it to them for sharing the wealth of their evolving 
tastes, which you can watch become ever-so- 
slightly more “refined” and expansive issue to 
issue. 


Issue 14 was a mixed bag of stuff: a really long 
Robert Williams cover story interview; 
Spacemen 3; Henry Kaiser; Thurston Moore & 
Lee Renaldo Sonic Youth tour diaries; Don 
Howland’s excellent “Top Gun” short story; and 
even an overview/retrospective on Australians 


Marie Hoy and Ollie Olsen, musicians so obscure that I still don’t know anyone who knows the bands 
they were in (Marie played with the Primitive Calculators once - hey, I know them). 


Jimmy and Byron were reviewing absolutely everything that floated into their hands, including 
Misfits bootlegs. I’m still trying to catch up in 2019 with the records they were reviewing in 1988. 


Forced Exposure #15 


When Byron Coley was interviewed by Jason Gross online in 2010, he tolda pretty funny story about 
how Diamanda Galas came to be on the cover of this Summer 1989 issue: 


The (interview) we were dreading the most was the Diamanda Galas one. The problem with doing 
a print magazine is that sometimes, records come out and it's like... you really don't have enough time 
to deal with (them), but you want to deal with it ‘cause it's on a label like Mute. So a Diamanda Galas 
record came in right when the issue was due and I think Jimmie reviewed it. His whole review was 
something like... she was supposedly going out with Blixa (Bargeld) right then, so Jimmie wrote 
something like "Blixa's dick must be as big as everybody says it is because she's really fucking 
screaming on this one." (laughs) And she kind of hit the roof because at that time, a lot of people were 
reading the magazine and a review like that... People would just really laugh. The label put across 
the word that she was furious about it. And I absolutely understand. So we said "OK, we'll interview 
her. We'll put her on the cover of the next issue." It seemed like a good idea anyway. 


But getting ready to go down for that interview... We interviewed her at a restaurant in Hell's Kitchen. 
We were just like "Oh my God, she's going to fucking castrate us." So we went in and her rep was 
really vicious and we had done tons of research, so we went in prepared to be disembowel. And we 
apologized and explained the situation, but she was really hostile. But then as it went along and she 
hummed a Coltrane tune and Jimmie knew what it was (it was something theme from Meditations) 
and she was like "Oh!" And the questions we had were obviously well-researched - we asked her 
about a lot of stuff that people hadn't really talked to her about. So it ended up being OK but that was 
a rough one. 


She actually comes off in the interview like a pretentious, self-involved and utterly pompous ass, but 
whatever. I saw her finally in the mid-1990s, and it will always be one of the most memorable shows 
of my lifetime. 


The letters section starts off with a nice bit of what we’d now recognize as “trolling” from an ex- 
professional baseball pitcher named Lowell Palmer, who shares the advice of “the original punk 
Vince Lombardi” to “do sports, not drugs”. Byron naturally takes the bait and yammers about how 
real adults take drugs, or, in his words, “gobble a sheet of L or bang a little smack”’. Just how old were 
these FE guys by 1989? I’m afraid you don’t wanna know. It certainly wasn’t 19 or 20. 


This issue has some fantastic material otherwise. Seymour Glass did an exceptionally 
comprehensive & entertaining interview with the Sun City Girls, which was followed by a single- 
page paean to Claw Hammer - who were fast becoming my favorite band at the time - by Eddie 
Flowers; “LA hasn't been home to a ROCK combo this musically exciting and aesthetically gone 
since, uh, the early, Kendra-era Dream Syndicate”. Ditto that, Crawlin’ Ed! 


More terrific photos of leading lights like Death of Samantha and Hanatarash and Howe Gelb litter 
the excellent record reviews section, and the return of the C/U Meter sees three singles get a “C/U 
ENTIRE PRESSING”: Vertigo’s first one (agree 100%), plus Lithium X-Mas and White Stains 
(both of which I’ve found online, like, just now - and both are terrific & weird psych records). Huge 
books section, loads of video reviews, and a new mostly noir/crime review section called “Chris D.’s 
Video Library” - which was a healthy step forward from the father/son porn reviews. 
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Forced Exposure #16 thing, nor the not one but two Suckdog tour 

diaries again, yet the degree to which Jimmy & 
Nothing too outrageous nor over-the-top nor Byron went deep into the motivations, minutiae 
world-changing this time; just another $3 issue of and discographies of their subjects whilst sitting 
Forced Exposure, reviewing every left-of-center 2¢Toss the table from them was truly impressive. 
record, book and video on the planet. (Reminder Vittually every interview they did - including 
- I charge a king’s-ransom $6 for this flimsy with science fiction authors such as K.W. Jeter in 
fanzine). I most liked the La Monte Young/ #!5 - has got to be the starting point for 
Theater of the Eternal Music history by Alan understanding the whys and wherefores of their 
Licht; the Consumer’s Guide to Swedish Punk, Careers. 


and the “C/U Entire Pressing” bestowed upon the ; 
Dead C’s The Sun Stabbed single. Wait, they gave a C/U 35 for a Cheetah Chrome 


& Jeff Dahl 45 on Sympathy?? I suppose 
I’m not sure I’ ll ever really get around to reading batting .999 is still better than Mike Trout’s ever 
the Savage Pencil interview, the Glenn Branca 80nna hit. 


Forced Exposure #17 


Steve Albini writes into FE’s penultimate issue’s 
letters section and finally says what we were all 
thinking. “Your appreciation of any egocentric 
talentless boob slightly drugged or loopy...makes 
any critical assessment of truly great bands who 
happen to be slightly drugged or 
loopy...completely untrustworthy. While I agree 
with the basis premise that eccentricity and 
antisocial tendencies (including drug abuse for 
those who need it) are to be encouraged, they still 
account not one whit for whether or not a band is 
any good.” 


Albini himself was personally responsible for a 
non-insignificant chunk of FE’s _ other 
posthumously-rendered demerits, yet - if I 
haven’t been clear enough already - he’s spot-on 
here for this juvenile “drug” angle that 
continuously sullied Forced Exposure’s 
otherwise titanic reputation. It was easily as tiring 
as reading a straight-edge hardcore fanzine with 
Uniform Choice, Bold and Youth of Today on the 
cover, and nearly twice as dumb. 


We’re deep into 1990 here. The reviews section 
now has Richard Meltzer expounding on Mingus 
& Monk. Byron Coley praises the Kronos 
Quartet. Jimmy discovers and loves PSF 
Records. It’s a brave new goddamn world, and 
we’re now a tremendously long way from SS 
Decontrol. The interviews with MX-80 and 
science fiction author Rudy Rucker are both 
fantastic (I just read them again for the first time 
in nearly thirty years). Chris D. reviews another 
40 films from his video collection. A stellar issue, 
by and large. 


Forced Exposure #18 


When this one came out in 1993, no one was 
certain it would be the final one, but as with 7 or 
so of my jobs and at least a couple of 
relationships, Forced Exposure magazine came 
to an unfortunate end with no warning. Now that 
I look at it, though, all the signposts were there. 
Only two interviews (a long one with Chris Knox, 
and a short one with Boyd Rice); a few fiction 
pieces, and then the usual armada of music, book 
and video reviews - mostly jazz, 20th century 
classical, improvisation, psych and noise. (I do 
remember getting pretty excited that Byron 
Coley shared my rabid enthusiasm for 
Supercharger’s 2nd LP, though - “zero stones 
short of a classic”. You bet!) 


Jimmy went on very quickly to building and 
maintaining a Forced Exposure mail order 
operation that is healthy and robust to this day. 
Their 1990s (printed) catalogs were extensive 
and great, but cold comfort for those of us who 
missed reading their interviews, or missed 
reading Coley, or missed reading reviews in 
which a financial transaction was not potentially 
in play. There’s actually a multi-page FE 
mailorder catalog at the back of this issue - a 
literal bridge for where they’d go next. 


Excellently informative music  fanzines 
continued to fill the gap that Forced Exposure 
left in the years to come, but none with quite the 
taste-making chops or that played the counter- 
cultural highbrow/lowbrow inversion game FE 
did. When it was truly gone, its absence was 
absolutely felt. FE and Slash are still my 
touchstones for A+ music fanzines/newspapers, 
both having sprung from and then ultimately 
having shaped the subterranean cultures from 
which they emerged. 


Amazingly, many copies are still available. A 
quick audit shows that #s 7/8, 11, 12, 13, 17 and 
18 are all freely available from forcedexposure. 
com, most for a mere $6 each. (Wait, what am I 
charging for this fanzine again?). Maybe go grab 
yourself a little 1980s sub-underground nihilism 
and some of the best music writing you’!l ever see 
while you still can. 


(end) 
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HONEY RADAR Ruby Puff of Dust LP 


This is either Honey Radar’s third or fifth album, 
depending on how you're counting, and I 
suppose I’ve made no secret of the fact that 
they’ re one of my three or five favorite bands on 
the planet. At first it was the distorted, minute- 
long pop opuses that pulled me in, all shards & 
weird turns of phrase & form, with Jason Henn’s 
warm, glowing vocals giving them an almost 
anthemic quality. Then as the band grew both 
directionally and in member count, I dug - and 
very much continue to dig - how they’ve kept 
virtually all of their rough & experimental edges 
while also introducing a more rockist approach. 
I’m not kidding, there are power chords here that 
sound like a fuckin’ 1975 Foghat/Montrose bill 
at the Philly Spectrum, and yet it’s a lovely, at 
times quite gentle weirdo pop record at its core. 
There are a lot of highlights over 22 big minutes 
and twelve songs, but I’m especially partial to 
“The Golden String”. At over four minutes, it 
takes up nearly one-fifth of the album’s running 
time, and has this descending, repetitive 
earworm riff and a bunch of backward-masking 
effects to go with the big chords and Henn’s 
honey-throated voice. I really hope they keep 
cranking these jaggy gems out for another twenty 
years, then do a batch of exceptionally profitable 
reunion tours after that. (What’s Your Rupture; 
honeyradar.com) 


a? 


HS NG . ok 
HONEY RADAR 
PUPPET WIPES It’s Called Punk Are You 
Stupid? tape 


There’s this woman Arielle McCuaig who lives 
up Canada way - Calgary to be exact - who, if my 
sources are correct, runs a set of outstanding one- 
woman “bands”, from Janitor Scum to Vacuum 
Rebuilders to this one, and who only allows other 
humans to augment her talents in order to play 
live. Generally her music is gnarly, fast punk, 
leavened with a heavy dose of kook. There’s a 
recent Janitor Scum & The Scums digital EP you 
really oughta hear if you’re at all partial to 
cranked-up, industrial-strength loopy rubber 
room punk rock damage. 


Her Puppet Wipes tape was “recorded in one 
hour, winter 2018”, and I’m not gonna tell you J 
didn 't notice, but that’s not really the point. This 
is experimental postpunk from the otherworld, a 
world in which you’re heavily beaned up on 
cough syrup and the walls are melting. At the 
same time, it’s grounded just enough in our own 
to pull out some recognizable elements from 
sources like Young Marble Giants, Crash Course 
in Science, and - I don’t know - Augustus Pablo, 
on what sounds like it could be a melodica on 
“Sheila’s Draperies”...? Amos & Sara fans, 
you'll want to take careful note of this one. 
(Looks Real; peeblood.bandcamp.com) 


LEDA AND THE PAWN 
A TALK WITH NEUTRAL’S SOFIE HERNER 


Some of the more life-affirming 
experimental sounds of our age have 
poured forth from southern Sweden over 
the last decade, and more specifically, 
they’re largely coming in part or in 
whole from a woman named Sofie 
Herner. I was a little late to the cut of 
Sofie’s jib, but once I heard her duo 
Neutral - and then her ferocious solo 
guitar project Leda - and then her 
amazing cut-up collective Enhet For 
Fri Musik - I was well & truly hooked. 
m” The dingy, distorted harshness that 
underlies most of her work - though I 
certainly think it’s a real stretch to call it 
, “noise” - is also laced with a dry humor, 
‘! lovely spoken word and even a bit of 
playfulness at times. She’s created some 
of the most pleasantly heavy and 
slurring/blurred metal machine music 
going, and like a dexterous chef working 
an especially busy & noisy kitchen, 
she’s still able to dish it out “three ways” 
via each of her respective projects. 


We don’t get a lot of Sofie Herner on the 
side of the Atlantic where I live, so I 
thought it made some sense to give her a 
fair hearing, and a chance to provide us 
with a bit of insight into what she’s 
channeling to make such wonderful 


smudge. We conducted this interview 
LEDA (photo: Laurent Orseau) ya cee Sommer 2010! 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: Neutral arose out of the scene you and Dan Johansson both helped 
create at Utmarken, a performance space and record store in Gothenburg. What was unique 
and special about this venue, and that time in that city? 


Sofie Herner: As lremember things, the thought of Utmarken came about one drunken night at Berg 
211 in Gothenburg. Dan, Matthias Andersson (i Dischi del Barone boss, Arv & Miljé and at that time, 
Baron of Release the Bats records) and I were sitting talking, and Matthias and Dan wanted to start 
up a space for music. This was in 2007/2008, and it was a good time in Gothenburg with lots of 
different shows happening and good people moving to the city. Matthias and I had just become a 
couple and Matthias had just started running RTB as a proper company. Everyone had time at that 
time. Time and energy. 


So in 2008, Dan and Matthias were looking for spaces and found this old car repair space in an old 
brewery building, close to the amusement park Liseberg in Gothenburg. The friends Viktor, David 
and Jesper had time and energy and joined in. Dan had a lot of noise connections of course; Matthias 
had a lot of other connections in underground music, and all kinds of bands and people came to play 
at Utmarken. It was a weird mixture in the beginning, and later on, [remember that I was saying that 
Utmarken was becoming a noise place and people were annoyed with me saying that, haha! I guess 
no one wanted things to be defined. Bands were formed there, records were recorded there. It was 
an uncomfortable, cold space that all these people turned into a fun place. 


What are some musical projects you had 
before that time? Always experimental, or did 
you have pop-punk bands that not many know 
about? 


I had only made secret recordings of some 
undefinable genre in my room before the 
Utmarken time. 


I get the sense that you have a pretty deep 
affinity for some of the most underground and 
most harsh noise acts, as well as 1970s no wave 
& even experimental oddities such as Le Forte 
Four. What else informed the music you made 
when you were starting to play as Neutral? 


I guess my taste in music was a lot of post punk, 
no wave, classic kraut, some NWW list stuff; 
different "experimental" music. As a teenager I 
guess I had a general taste for music like that and 
anything that had a hypnotic vibe and a good bad 
sound to it. In my twenties I didn't buy a lot of 
records (because of having very little money, and 
also because of living together with a record 
collector) but took influence from what my 
friends were doing, in some way. Bad vibes ina 
good way and asilly, dark sense of humour. I also 
realise that Matthias listening to Terminals and 
Dadamah in the living room while I recorded in 


the little office room in our apartment probably 
had some kind of impact. My knowledge ofharsh 
noise is extremely limited, but most of my friends 
were very into it and knowledgeable about it, so 
it was around me a lot, even if I am not myself a 
listener. 


Did Neutral record Grd Vag Gamlestaden 
right after you formed, or did it take a while to 
work how to play/create together with Dan 
before you felt comfortable recording? 


Neutral never really existed, it just came about. 
Dan and I had rehearsed once with our friend 
Viktor, and then Dan said, like, let's do something 
more with some of the material. I had started 
recording some kind of songs at home, and sent 
Dan the stuff. There were some good stuff in 
there, and Dan worked on some of the material, 
manipulating it and making reel to reel loops with 
it. We kept developing it. I had some old writing 
that I had done about childhood memories that I 
used to record for voice, along with some 
newspaper clippings about Gamlestaden, the 
area we lived in, that Matthias and I had been 
collecting. And it turned into an LP. We tried to 
come up with a name. I remember one January 
night when I was at the movies, I came to think of 
that Dan had had a project called Negative. That 


NEUTRAL (photo: Nolan Throop) 


made me think of the more neutral word Neutral, 
which I thought suited the material (and I always 
liked that word from the Branca record label). 


When Neutral would move out beyond the 
world of Utmarken to play elsewhere in 
Gothenburg or in Sweden, how were you 
received? Did you/do you perform enough 
then or now to attract an audience both in 
town or elsewhere who knows you, loves you, 
and is prepared for you? 


People seemed to like it. We played somewhere, 
someone saw us and offered us to play 
somewhere else, or they spread the music for us. 
So that way we got to play in Belgium quite early 
on, at the Kraak festival, and that led to us getting 
to play Lausanne Underground Film and Music 
Festival, stuff like that. One of my stronger 
memories is when we played at Kraak, the first 
show abroad that we did. I always had, and 
always will have, a hard time playing live and 
really can't look at the audience. But then when 
we played the song Gaze I had decided that I 
would push myself and look up from the ground 
and look at the back of the room. And I saw all 
these heads nodding along with the rhythm! That 
was so surreal, haha! Another weird thing is when 
we played this huge hipster festival in Helsinki 
called Flow, on this smaller stage for 
experimental music. People smiling big at us 
after the show, making thumbs up. Very surreal. 
I mean, we are not a band. And we had made a 
promise in the beginning to never play live, 
actually. 


I know you’ve played in New York. What 
brought you out there, and have you played 
anywhere else in the US? What was it like 
playing there? 


We got money from the Swedish Arts Council to 
go to New York. Joakim Nordwall of iDEAL 
recordings suggested we'd make an application to 
play with him and Mats Lindblad in New York, 
being invited by Ryan Martin of Dais records. We 
ended up getting money for the trip, but the show 
that originally was planned didn't happen. Ryan 
put up a show anyway, which was very nice of 
him. It was at Union Pool, with Gabi Losoncy, 
JH1.FS3, Ryan Martin & James Hoff. It was a 
very good night. A lot of friendly people and a 
good reception. Gabi joined us on stage, playing 
the cornet, since she contributed that to the LP. I 
had ever been to the US before, and it was a great 
experience altogether. 


So we have only played once in the US. Dan of 


course made other things happen as we were 
there, and there was a noise show a few days later, 
put up by Chris Hansell. Among many other acts, 
Dan played as Sewer Election along with Chris 
Hansell, and I played as Leda. A night that had a 
huge impact on my life, as I met my partner that 
night, as Nolan performed with Kakerlak that 
evening too. After that, Nolan and I have played 
once more in New York, with our collaboration. 
Dan has many more experiences playing in New 
York with Sewer Election. 


Tell us a little bit about the Maar album you 
released in 2015 as Sewer Election & Leda. 
What kept this from being a proper “Neutral” 
release? 


Dan was asked by Mathieu and Joris of BAADM 
to make a Sewer Election LP, with a given photo 
as the starting point. I guess we were working 
very well together back then, and Dan thought it 
would be more fun to do a collaboration? The 
music and sounds were much more of Dan's own 
vibe, I would say, so it just wasn't the Neutral 
thing. I contributed with some guitar, field 
recordings and voice. The writing was much less 
openly personal for me on Maar. The inspiration 
with the theme of Pompeii, volcanos, eruptions, 
was interesting to work with but made the whole 
process different from working with Neutral, at 
least to me. Neutral always has a personal 
connection, for me. Maar felt more cerebral. 


Your second album Neutral was the first one to 
catch my attention. What approach did you 
take to putting that one together as opposed to 
your first? 


Thad old recordings lying about that I sent to Dan. 
I don't think I did a lot ofnew recordings actually, 
there was enough material from earlier on. Dan 
worked on the reel to reel, made additional 
recordings. The process was quite similar to 
making Grd Vag Gamlestaden. 1 wrote lyrics 
then and there though, not using older writing. I 
had recently moved from Gothenburg to Malmé, 
and was thinking a lot about change and non- 
change. To me, the theme of the record is how 
things constantly change and never change at all, 
at the same time. It was about coming back 
"home", and what home is. About moving 
forwards and backwards at the same time. 


Omlott called Neutral’s 2017 Ndr EP “A 
troubled 8-track mini album that stayed on 
the other side of the Atlantic for a bit before 
returning firmly to the Omlott headquarters”. 
What made it troubled? 


This EP more or less came about 
because we were in contact with 
Tom Lax to make a release on 
Siltbreeze. Matthias told us that 
Tom had reviewed Gra Vag 
Gamlestaden in Bull Tongue and 
said that we had to get in contact 
with him. We did, and out of that, 
this EP happened. I was so very, 
very excited about it all and it was 
recorded quite quickly. The 
troubled thing, I guess, is that it 
tells a certain story. The lyrics 
and the whole theme is a 
declaration of love to the person 
who to me set the whole thing in 
motion, which is Matthias. 


Why was that particular 
record almost completely free 
of guitars? 
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I guess I was a little bored with =~ 
NEUTRAL (photo: Matthias Andersson) 


playing the guitar? I mostly 
played a synth that I got from 
Matthias when I turned 30. 


What brought you to cover a Chris Knox track on that record? Any other unexpected “covers” 
that Neutral performs when you play live? 


That is a song that Matthias loves. Haha, no other covers! The only other time I played a cover live 
was once as Leda, I did “Japanese Super Heroes”, and that later led to the Le Forte Four cover on 
the IDDB 7" that we made. 


I know that Gothenburg and Malmé aren’t impossible to get to from each other, but what’s 
it like for you to collaborate with Dan Johansson now, living in different cities? What’s your 
process for creating something new? 


We always used to send stuff digitally anyway, so the recording process didn't change. It is more 
difficult with trying to put together a new live set. That's why we had to play the same set for like 
two years, haha! We just couldn't really work something new out, not enough time. The process is 
normally that Imake recordings and send them to Dan, and then he reworks them, make loops, distort, 
make additional recordings, and such. 


How often are you creating new music as Leda - and what does recording as Leda give you that 
you’re perhaps not able to accomplish in Neutral? 


Right now, there has not been too much happening for me with anything, due to too much going on 
in my personal life. I only record when it feels like fun, and I need time and energy to feel like it is 
fun. I guess with Neutral, I can do whatever and send it to Dan, and then let him do whatever he wants 
with it. When I feel like being “responsible” for everything, then it'll be Leda. 


What sort of sonic world/guitar sound are you creating with Leda, and how has that evolved 
over the years you’ve been performing as Leda? And why “Leda”? 


I don’t know, Leda is just me playing around with the guitar, mostly. Sometimes the music turns more 
into song-like things, sometimes it is just some loop that I did and some additional guitar sounds along 
with it. I like using a violin bow on the strings and the rough sound that it makes. The bow thing and 
using a screwdriver as a slide are my two main guitar techniques I guess, both in Neutral and Leda, 


haha! I like loops and I like sounds that have a 
roughness and a hypnotic quality to them. 


The first cassette I made and the two 7” on IDDB 
feature music that is a little bit more song-like, 
with singing and all, and then I collected loops 
and sounds for the LP on Forlag for fri Musik. I 
don’t think there has been much ofa development 
of the music. I’m just as unskilled a guitarist now 
as in 2013 and my recording knowledge hasn’t 
evolved either, so it sounds just as amateurish as 
it always has. 


Thename, well. When recorded stuffa long time 
back, I made all the song titles in Swedish with the 
same letters: Leda, Elda, Dela... those songs 
were never finished. And then when I had to 
choose aname for myself when I had finished the 
material on the cassette, I liked the word Leda so 
I went with it. In Swedish, it means both boredom 
and to lead/manage/front, and I always like a 
word with many meanings. The connection to 
Leda and the swan annoys me a little bit. I guess 
I don’t really like the name all that much, and I’m 
getting too old for it, haha! 


You and Dan both perform in the excellent 
Enhet For Fri Musik. Is that sort ofa collective 
that pieces together recordings into a coherent 
whole? Has that group ever performed live? 


Dan is the mastermind of making the coherent 
whole, yes! Hugo and Gustaf contribute with 
most of the music, and Matthias contributes too 
with sounds and recordings. Dan makes 
recordings too, and then creates the whole. My 
main contribution is lyrics and vocals. Enhet has 
never performed live, no. 


Both Neutral and Enhet For Fri Musik 
frequently feature you talking over noise, 
soundscapes and occasionally music. As a non- 
native Swedish speaker, I’m interested, of 
course, in the general topics you’re 
“discussing” in these songs - and also how you 
came upon this approach (which is one of my 
favorite things about your bands - the contrast 
between lovely spoken word and jarring noise 
or manipulated strumming). 


Gra Vag Gamlestaden is the combination of 
descriptions from childhood mixed with 
Gamlestaden related things. A lot of mundanity 
but with a wry smile. 


Neutral is about change/non change. About 
wanting to move ahead and whether that is 
possible or not. 


Nar is astory about making a true connection and 
how a true connection can never end. 


When the talking gets good, there is a hint of 
humour but also an almost childlike honesty to it 
all. When it gets bad, it is just too bleak. 


I guess it just came about that way, I recorded 
voice to send to Dan and read it in different ways, 
and then let Dan piece it together as he saw fit. 
Often, he would choose parts of the recordings 
where I fucked up or started laughing, as he has a 
good ear to find what is the best in the material, 
haha. 


What modern acts or bands or projects do you 
take musical inspiration from now, in 2019? 


I've been a little bit bored with music lately; that 
tends to happen from time to time. The best 
musical experience for me the past years have 
been seeing tuareg band Terakaft live. 


What is Neutral working on now, and what 
sort of releases, shows, touring etc. might we 
expect in the future? 


Dan has put together material and made a 
cassette/LP for a boxset on Helen Scarsdale. We 
have no shows planned; neither of us have had 
any time. 


As Isee it, the Nar EP would need a sibling. Let's 
see if that happens. 


Sofie Herner discography 


with Neutral: 

- Gra Vag Gamlestaden LP (Omlott, 2014) 

- Rock Mot Svinen (split lathe 7" with Blod, 2014) 
- Neutral LP (Omlott, 2016) 

- Neutral 7"EP (i Dischi del Barone, 2017) 

- Nar 12"EP (Omlott, 2017) 


as Leda: 

- Leda cassette (Ingen Vag, 2014) 

- Maar (split LP with Sewer Election, 2015) 

- City/Clear 7" (i Dischi del Barone, 2016) 

- Gitarrmusik IlI-X LP (Forlag For Fri Musik, 2017) 
- Japanese Key/The Silent Contest 7" (i Dischi del 
Barone, 2018) 


with Enhet For Fri Musik: 

- Inom Dig, Inom Mig tape/LP (Forever United 2015) 
- Live Kommunhuset cassette (Joy de Vivre, 2015) 

- Lat Oss Vada Genom All Angslan Tillsammans LP 
(Forlag For Fri Musik, 2015) 

- Dokument 1: Improvisationer Och Bandmusik For 
Vilt Dansande Sjdlar LP (Holidays, 2015) 

- Det Finns Ett Hjdrta Som For Dig LP (Omlott,2017) 


ALEXANDER The Pale Light Over The 
Dark Hills LP 

Alexander is otherwise known as David Shapiro, 
and crate-digging mind-expanders may 
recognize him as one of the guitarists in New 
Haven, CT psych explorers Headroom. His 
second album of solo acoustic guitar is really a 
jolt forward from his first s/t album, which I 
pronounced as merely “pretty good” back inissue 
#5. This one’s a far sight better than that - a 
decided journey forward that gives traditionally- 
rendered solo guitar (of the Fahey/Basho/Rose 
school) a leisurely warmth that’s pleasant and 
still a bit perplexing every so often. One track 
here is the big’un - a 16 and 2-minute workout 
called “VT” (they’re all Roman numeraled) that’s 
not really even the song cycle you’d expect it to 
be; more a half-composed, half-improvised 
series of parts strung into a beautiful whole. 
Reminds me a bit of the Daniel Bachman “Won’t 
You Cross Over To That Other Shore” track I 
went ape for a few years ago, minus the defined 
structure. The others are lovely folk-flecked 
workouts that have moments of elevated panic, 
but mostly wander and ramble at their own 
lowered-mph pace. Truly excellent stuff. (C/Site; 
csiterecordings.com) 


ALEXANDER Untitled tape 
Tlike this little edition-of-75 tape even better than 
the LP, to be truthful with ya. It’s Shapiro, an 
acoustic guitar, a hot mic and a pair of pruning 
shears to clip these songs into micro-lengths. 
There are 23 fragments and shards here, ranging 
in length from 50 seconds to just over three 
minutes; more to the point, it’s some of the most 
inspired solo guitar I’ve heard anytime, 
anywhere. Shaprio will create a lick or bar in the 
first few seconds, then wrestle it into new shapes 


for a minute or two - then it’s on to the next one. 
When he’s truly improvising - and that may be far 
more often than my ear can discern - it heads into 
places only a trained zigzag wanderer can travel 
without losing his followers. In fact, only toward 
the end of the tape does he very clearly take a high 
dive into the improvisational deep end. The 
majority of this is by turns lovely, frantic and/or 
creatively unusual, and it pairs beautifully with 
his “official” LP. 

(Garden Portal; gardenportal.bandcamp.com) 


ALEXANDER Human Dimension and 
Interior Space tape 

Here’s another side of David Shapiro’s alter-ego 
Alexander, one in which his guitar is electrified, 
blown-out and stretched into the netherworld 
over three long tracks. Track | (“T’) has some of 
the best sputtering, sparks-flying distorted 
instrumental guitar fireworks ve heard since 
Alan Licht’s “The Protocols of The Elders of 
Zion”, and is quite the intense & pulse-racing 
jam. Track II’s more in line with his gorgeous, 
spaced-out acoustic work, albeit electric and 
improvisational. Alas, Track III is a nearly 18- 
minute dronebore that is utterly lifeless. 
Sometimes I wonder if experimental musicians 
deliberately test our ability to take their work 
seriously, just to see if they can get someone at 
The Wire, for instance, to call it something like “a 
radical expository manifesto toward postmodern 
aesthetical constructs and a _ deliberately 


metaphorical positioning of the inner ennui of 
Trump’s America”. Why bother otherwise, 
right? Hey, I like drones; drones are great. This 
just isn’t. Good thing the guy’s otherwise riding 
such a winning hand right now. (Soundholes; 
sndhls.com) 


ALEXANDER 


THE ULTIMATE POSTMODERN ENGLISH ARTFUCK: 
THE ORAL HISTORY OF THE EX-LION TAMERS 


The other day I was doing my usual evening-time shucking and jiving with a friend of mine, and he 
relayed the story of some neighbors of his who’d come over for dinner & drinks as part of the whole 
time-honored getting-to-know-you neighborly routine. Seems that these neighbors had once been in 
a just-for-laffs cover band that paid tribute to the new wave act “Erasure”. Somehow someone from 
Erasure heard about it, and I forget how it all came to be, but next thing ya know, these Erasure-loving 
jokers were supporting their heroes on a national tour. 


As we enthusiastically quaffed our pints of delicious microbrewed beer, I said to my pal, I says: “You 
know, that tale you just spun sounds an awful lot like those fellas who were in a Wire cover band in 
the late 80s, and who somehow stumbled into opening for Wire on an entire US tour, then played all 
of Pink Flag to a baffled audience because Wire didn’t want to play any of their early stuff’. He didn’t 
believe me, and ended up storming out of the beer garden after we had a fistfight for the ages, but 
as I sat there with my small-batch Hazy IPA, it got me to thinking: Say, what ever happened to those 
fellas, those Ex-Lion Tamers? I remember reactions to their opening slot for Wire being 
documented in fanzines from Boston to San Diego, from Seattle to Miami. Me, I didn’t see it myself 
because I couldn’t stand those new Wire records that started coming out in 1986/87, but it seems like 
a story that probably ought to have been told by now, particularly by the band members themselves 
in a fanzine much like this one. 


Well, once I returned home, I pecked out a few emails to the relevant parties, and here we are. The 
Oral History of the Ex-Lion Tamers. Now all shall know. 


The Beginnings 


Jim DeRogatis: It had a complicated beginning in 1986. This guy Don Jackson, with whom I had 
been in a band called the Suburban Pygmies, had me over to a room he was renting in Jersey City. 
He said, “Have you ever heard Wire?”, and I hadn’t. He puts the needle down on “Reuters”, and I 
was hooked til the end of the song, and I was a superfan by the end of Pink Flag. 


Don and I were trying to get something else 
together, and we played a couple of Wire 
covers. There was a “New Jersey Noise 
Festival” in Rahway, NJ - so the first Lion 
Tamers gig was me, Don and my buddy Mick. 


Mick Hale: \t was definitely a “side project” 
for fun sort of thing, as we all had our own 
bands doing original music at the time. 
Originally Jim started the Tamers with 2 other 
fellows, one was a guitarist named Don; I 
eventually joined him and Jim and played 
bass. I was a guitarist/singer in my original act 
(“Mod Fun”), but they needed a bass player. 


Jim DeRogatis: It was not his thing - he loved 
the Buzzcocks, because they were more 
“mod”, but Mick was always up for anything 
weird. 


Mick Hale: We initially did just a few Wire 
songs, not the whole Pink Flag album. I think 


we only did one or two live gigs as that lineup. | 


Jim DeRogatis: J said, “we should do all of & 


Pink Flag”, and Don said no no no, I don’t 
want to be in a cover band. That was 
disappointing. I was in this other band called 
Great Wall, and I met this guy Pete (Pedulla) 
who was playing bass. Pete was a Wire fan, 
and he had a friend, Jon Tanzer, who was a 
Wire fan. 


Mick Hale: Don left, and Jim added the two 
guys from his original band at the time, “Great 
Wall” - John and Pete...that was the lineup 
who learned the whole thing in order. 


Pete Pedulla: It was Jim D's idea. I don't 
remember anyone thinking the Ex-Lion 
Tamers were anything other than a concept. 
We'd pull it out every so often just for fun. I 
don't know if we began with the intention of 
playing out, but that quickly became 
something we wanted to do. Again, just for fun 
and to be a curiosity in the local scene. I think 
we first played a few parties. 


Jim DeRogatis: The first Lion Tamers gig 
where we did all of Pink Flag in order was a 
Columbia University frat house, and it was 
this super-funky frat, that had all the artists and 
freaks. Yes, there was such a thing. We had a 
fifth buddy come in and do the Mike Thorne 
parts - a little bit of keyboard; you know, the 
extra stuff. But it was really just the four of us. 
I think we did that two or three times. 


“We Might Have Some Work For You” 


Jim DeRogatis: It’s now 1987. Snakedrill has come 
out; The Ideal Copy is about to come out. Wire had 
only been to America once - they did two nights at 
CBGB in their first incarnation, and went home. In 
the interim, they’d become legends. Minor Threat 
covered them, R.E.M. covered them; entire bands 
like Mission of Burma and The Minutemen credited 
them with helping to start their careers. I was writing 
for fanzines all the time, and I was writing for one 
called The Bob. Wire came over to the US to do two 
days of press, just Graham and Colin, before what 
was going to be their first US tour. 


Thad the last slot of the second day, and we really hit 
it off. We went to the pub and had a pint or two. 
Midway through I said, “Ah, I wasn’t going to tell 
you this, but I love you guys so much...I have this 
band, we cover all of Pink Flag, in order, in its 
entirety”. Colin says, “That’s brilliant. We might 
have some work for you”. Then I forget all about it. 


Pete Pedulla: The next thing we knew, they actually 
called to ask for a tape, which we didn't have. 


Mick Hale: They asked for this demo, but the catch 
was that Jim was managing my “original” band 
(Mod Fun) at the time and we were leaving literally 
the next morning for a two-week tour of Europe. 


Jim DeRogatis: Mod Fun had been offered this 
package tour of Europe; they were one of three 
American psychedelic garage revival bands, along 
with The Miracle Workers and Thee Forgiven. They 


were really young, and I’m like 22. Their moms felt better if they had 
an adult along, so I’m going along as the road manager. The night 
before we’re leaving for Europe, at 6 or 7 0’clock, I get a call from the 
publicist from Mute in the US. He says, “Wire needs your demo. 
They’re seriously looking at having you open shows for them.” Not 
only did we not have a demo, we didn’t even have a recording of the 
two or three times we’d played live. 


Mick Hale: We didn’t want to miss out on anything with the Wire 
guys asking for a demo, so the Tamers got some late night cheap time 
at a Hoboken studio in Hoboken, and recorded all night before Jim and 
I hopped on the flight to Bern. 


John Tanzer: | remember getting a call late at night to hop on the 
subway and get to Water Music in Hoboken around midnight to record 
the demo - very last minute. It was surreal to think that we were 
sending a tape of covers to my musical heroes. 


Jim DeRogatis: The sun was coming up after we recorded, and Mick 
and I ran to the post office. This was before FedEx. We paid top dollar 
to get it to London as quick as possible. Then Mick’s mom drove me, 
and The Mod Fun, in her station wagon to the airport. 


“Nostalgia is the Kiss of Death” 


Jim DeRogatis: At the very end of the Mod Fun tour, we’re in Berlin, 
and we’re about to get into the two rented Mercedes vans and drive 
back to Luxembourg, and this guy at the bar asks for me, and says 
there’s a phone call for you. I’m like, what the fuck? min Berlin, it’s 
like 7 in the morning - and that was Bryan Grant. He was Wire’s road 
manager - he’s like a legend in the British roadie world. He’s like, 
“Jim, it’s Bryan. We got your demo; the boys love it. The question is, 
do you want to do the whole tour - 22 days - or just part of it? As much 
oras little as you want, it’s up to you”. I’m like, “Hey! We’re in! We’ll 
do it!”. This was in June - and the Wire tour started in July. 


§ Philadelphia. 


We bought a 1975 Dodge 
van that had belonged to 
some fisherman for $500. I 
called my buddy Bob 
Lawton, who was the booker 
for all of the coolest indie 
bands circa ‘87. He thinks 
this is the funniest thing in 
the world. He sent out his 
official agency contract for 
all of the venues that were 
booking Wire, and we get 
$100 guarantee a night, plus 
a pizza. 


| The first gig was at a place 


called Revival, in 
We drive 
down from Hoboken/Jersey 
City to Philadelphia, we 
meet the Wire boys - and 
they’re thrilled by this. I'd 
asked them in that interview 
why they weren’t playing 
their old material, and they 
said “Nostalgia is the kiss of 
death”. 


Mick Hale: The newer 
material was much more 
“alternative dance”’-oriented 
— some of it even reminded 
me of New Order, so I’d 
imagine genre-jumping 
from that to punk would’ve 
been whiplash inducing, eh? 


Pete Pedulla: The Wire guys 
said we would free them up 
from having to play their old 
material. 


Jim DeRogatis: Of course, 
they hired us to be them. 
We’re the ideal copy. The 
funny thing is, a lot of the 
cool indie rock bands in 
America in 1987 - they 
wanted that gig. We were at 
the 9:30 Club in DC, and 
there’s Ian  Mackaye, 
shooting us daggers. We’re 
in Boston, there’s Peter 
Prescott of Mission of 
Burma & Volcano Suns - 
shooting us daggers. In New 


York, it’s Sonic Youth - shooting us daggers. But 
it was ajoke! Who was this cover band from New 
Jersey, opening for Wire, playing Wire? It was 
Wire’s idea. 


John Tanzer: Once we knew we were doing the 
tour, I think we practiced a bunch (I can’t 
remember because this was over 30 years ago), 
but I do remember that I would basically sing the 
songs in my head at night as a meditation to get to 
sleep. Whether or not that’s mastery I can’t say, 
but I definitely had the material in me. 


Jim DeRogatis: John sang most of it, and I sang 
the nasty songs, the Graham songs like “Mr. Suit” 
and “Field Day for the Sundays”. I would sing 
from behind the drums, but it was at least 75% 
John on vocals. See, Pete was a great bass player, 
and Mick was an incredible guitarist, so we put 
Mick on bass and Pete on guitar, just so it would 
have the requisite fucked-upness. Everybody 
was out of their comfort zone. 


John Tanzer: Sound check for the first show at 
Revival in Philadelphia was a moment I could 
never forget. There we were on stage, playing 
Wire’s music to Wire silhouetted in front ofus, as 
sunlight streamed into an open door directly 
behind them. 


Jim DeRogatis: All the shows were sold out. I got 
to stand next to Colin when he met Joey Ramone; 


I’m like, oh my god, this is so amazing. While we 
were in Los Angeles, Wire did a late talk show - 
Joan Rivers had a TV show on Fox, and she got 
fired, so they had guest hosts, like Suzanne 
Somers from Three’s Company. Wire gets 
booked, they play, and Suzanne Somers is so 
freaked out. They’re giving her the whole 
pretentious English artfuck, and she’s saying, 
“You guys are really way out there”. Graham had 
this little camera, and he’s taping her while she’s 
taping them. It was wild. I got to tag along for that 
- there were a million weird things on that tour. 


I mean, you’re in the van a long time, and 
animosity can build up, but mostly we were 
having a wonderful time. Ours was an old 1975 
van; somewhere in the middle of the desert we 
had our third blowout, and we had no spare tire. 
Pete had to ride on some old farmer’s tractor into 
town to get a spare tire. We also discovered on a 
rainy night that there were no back floorboards in 
the van, and there were giant gaping holes. This 
pouring rain from the highway came up through 
the rug and soaked all of our gear, all of our 
clothes and the interior of the van. It’s July, right? 
It’s 100 degrees, so the whole second half of the 
tour, the van is baking in the sun all day, with four 
guys who were getting a shower every couple of 
days, and everything had gotten soaking wet - 
and the van would overheat if we didn’t keep the 
heater on. Oh my god, the way that van smelled. 
We were really jamming econo. 


Encountering the Ex-Lion Tamers 


Dana Katherine: know a DJ at WKDU in Philly 
who saw them as a teenager and promptly left 
after the Ex Lion Tamers because he thought they 
were actually Wire. Luckily the door guy told 
him to get back inside. 


Greg Sahagian: They were great. I knew it 
wasn’t Wire. The crowd seemed into it, but were 
mostly anticipating Wire. I recall Wire playing 
nothing old, which really pissed off the crowd, 
but I thought the concept was cool of Ex-Lion 
Tamers handling the old and Wire moving into 
the future. 


Jim DeRogatis: At St. Andrews’ Hall in Detroit, 
the manager told us that a couple of people 
demanded their money back because Wire was 
only playing old shit, and they were not doing it 
well. 


Andrew Russ: 1 saw the Ex-Lion Tamers when 
Wire's first US tour came to the 9:30 Club in 
Washington DC (June 11, 1987), while I was 
living in a nearby suburb in Maryland. The 
preview stories mentioned Wire had hired this 
cover band to play Pink Flag as an opening act. 
The Wire fans in the audience definitely enjoyed 
it, and one in particular was jumping up and down 
while holding up an expired license plate that 
read "12XU". 


John Tanzer: We received a very positive 
reaction. [remember someone gave us a Virginia 
vanity license plate that said “12XU” at the 9:30 
Club in Washington D.C. 


Robert Vodika: Somehow, I had heard about a 
band covering Pink Flag in its entirety opening 
for Wire on this tour. I wasn’t sure if anyone 
would actually do this (1987 was years before the 
convention of bands playing their old records in 
sequence at shows). After “Pink Flag,” one of the 
people in the band shouted “Side Two” before 
they started “The Commercial.” As they moved 
towards the end of the record, I remember 
thinking that if they did an encore, because of the 
instrumentation, the only song that they could 
play was “Dot Dash,” which is what they did play 
for an encore. 


Jack Rabid: | saw that, at Maxwell’s in Hoboken. 
Remember all four members of Wire watching, 
bemused. 


Tom Lax:\thoughtthey sucked. Notjust because 
it was seriously lame, but the smugness they 
exuded on stage. I even hated Wire for a while 
afterwards too, haha. I still can’t listen to The 
Ideal Copy without wincing in pain from having 
to endure that shitty, concept cover band. 


Pete Pedulla: Some loved us. Some hated us, 
thinking we were a bit ofa joke, which of course, 
we were. I think I remember someone screaming 
out "Go back to Jersey where you came from!" Of 
course, that could've been a joking heckle. 


Mick Hale: Many times their fans would come up 
after and say how they liked us more than Wire - 
the punk fans who wanted the raw, early material 
weren’t as into the more dance-oriented slick 
sound, it seemed. To those few who went as far to 
say we were “better”, I’d just laugh and say how 
ironic, “we are playing their songs!” 


“The Ultimate Postmodern English 
Artfuck” 


John Tanzer: Wire were very nice to us. They let 
us come up and play Jonathan Richman and the 
Modern Lovers’ “Roadrunner" as an encore a 
couple times at the end of their set. 


Mick Hale: They were sweethearts, always 
engaging and chatting with us. Each member 
took their “Ideal Copy” under their wing too, 
giving us tokens at the tours end. I got the 
stopwatch Graham was wearing around his neck 
the whole tour! If I recall correctly, we got 
onstage with them twice to do some covers at 
their encores in Minneapolis and LA. 


Pete Pedulla: 1 remember them being pretty 
decent guys all around. We hung outa bit, but not 
too much. (We travelled separately.) I'm not sure 
ifthey watched our sets. All 8 ofus did do at least 
one encore. I think it was in Minneapolis. 


Jim DeRogatis: They got very paternal. They 
were taking good care of us. At the 9:30 Club, the 
club was dicking us around about our measly 
$100. I had to complain to even get our pizza. I’m 
standing there trying to settle up and get our 
crummy hundred bucks, and Bryan Grant, who 
was an imposing man, comes over and asks 
what’s the matter, and I told him we’ re not getting 
paid. He throws open the door to the back room 
and says, “Are you gonna pay me mate Jim 
DeRogatis, or are we gonna have a problem?”. I 


got my $100. See, they had toured with Roxy 
Music after 154 had came out, and the Roxy 
Music road crew treated them like complete and 
utter shit. They just had this ethos that they 
weren’t going to do that. Pay it forward, treat 
people right. 


Pete Pedula: ! remember hearing that in some of 
the college radio interviews Wire did at the time, 
when asked what their influences were, they'd 
sometimes say The Ex-Lion Tamers. 


Jim DeRogatis: Graham would say in 
interviews, “The Ex-Lion Tamers are not a cover 
band. They do two pieces: Side One and Side 
Two”. It was the ultimate postmodern English 
artfuck. 


Mick Hale: Six-some weeks of touring was 
really magical; to see these Brit art-punk legends 
every night live, and get to play their amazing 
first release to the huge crowds, and the fact they 
were such nice guys, and treated us with such 
kindness and respect. ve met a LOT of bands, 
dj’s, musicians and producers over the years and 
some so-called “famous” folks can be real stuck- 
up pretentious dicks, but the Wire guys still stand 
as some of the nicest “legendary” stars I’ve ever 
encountered. It made an impression on me as 
someone who’s still in the music biz (mostly 
DJing, these days). They showed how it’s far 
better (and easy) to be genuine and nice to all 
people who are “fans,” or fellow musicians, or 
“mere” workers in the venues. I credit Wire for 
the gift of learning that at such an early stage of 
this long musical journey. 


Jim DeRogatis: Every night was the 25 best 
minutes of our lives. 


On Returning 


Jim DeRogatis: A few years later, Charles 
Snyder, who ran the Wire mailorder service from 
Chicago, when I came to Chicago and began 
writing for the Sun-Times, he was putting 
together a Wire tribute album. He wanted The Ex- 
Lion Tamers on it. So the boys flew out, and we 
played Lounge Ax, and we went into the studio, 
Chicago Trax, a legendary studio. Al Jourgensen 
was finishing a 72-hour session with Ministry. 
I'll never forget this: he had a crack pipe, and you 
know those big wand-with-trigger things you use 
to light the grill? He had one in each hand, and 
was firing up his crack pipe to celebrate the end of 
the 72-hour session. 


We did “On Returning” for a Wire cover album, 
and we did “12 Drill U”, combining “12XU” with 
“Drill”. Charles put those on his records; we 
played one more gig, and that’s the last time I’ve 
seen those boys. That was like 1992, 1993. It was 
an amazing experience, and we’ ve all dined off of 
it for years. 


(end) 


*** 4 huge thanks to Jim, Pete, Mick and John 


from the Ex-Lion Tamers for sharing their 


recollections, and to everyone who responded to 

my social media call for anecdotes from when you 

saw them on the 1987 Wire tour. All photos kindly 
provided by Jim DeRogatis *** 


PENANCE HALL Covered In Shit/ Take Me To The Bar Fight 45 


Three times out of four I'll sample something new from the fella who alternately calls himself Buck 
Biloxi or Giorgio Murderer and be like, “meh”. But when he’s good, he’s really good, and this team- 
up with a member of Trampoline Team is really good. “Take Me To The Bar Fight” is wonderfully 
misanthropic synth-punk bilge, a bit like that top-drawer Division Four demo that Smart Guy records 
waxed up a few years ago. Some real dark night of the soul stuff, if your soul’s beaned up on 
benzodiazepines and angrily roaming town looking for a little bit of “shirts off’. As to “Covered In 
Shit’, well, there’s really no one else playing the game now who can wring as much pathos & hatred 
from spitting out foul language couplets as our boy Biloxi. It’s no “I Ain’t Going To Church”, but 
then what is? (Neck Chop; neckchoprecords.bandcamp.com) 


ROB NOYES You Are Tired / Nightmare Study 45 

Can’t say that I’d expected acoustic guitarist Noyes’ next record to arrive on stripped-down DIY 
punk/garage label Market Square (run by Suburban Homes’ Paul Messis, whom we interviewed last 
issue), but that just showcases Messis’ superlative taste and willingness to widen the definition of 
“punk”. If you’ve not become acquainted yet with Rob Noyes’ contemplative guitar scramble - i.e. 
his more “conventional” side, as opposed to his improvisational expositions - this 45’s an excellent 
place to start. The instrumental rose-and-briar A-side would have fit in exceptionally well on his The 
Feudal Spirit LP. The B-side is a backwards- and sideways-looped version of same. (Market 
Square; marketsquare recordings.bandcamp.com/) 


A 2006 Discussion with Mike Atta of 
THE MIDDLE CLASS 


This interview took place back in 2006, and was originally published on a “blog” I was doing at the 
time. I had very recently broken bread and sampled adult beverages with Mike Atta and his family 
in Fullerton, CA, thanks to a mutual friend and his family, and he turned out to be exceptionally 
friendly, self-effacing and just an all-around good American. 


All three of us had rambunctious boys around the same age, as well as an abiding love for Southern 
California punk rock of the late 70s, though only one of us actually helped to invent it. Guitarist Atta 
and his fellow teenage brothers Jeff & Bruce created one of the gnarliest and crazed punk bands of 
any era, THE MIDDLE CLASS, and their Out of Vogue EP from 1978 is a stone classic, one of 
the most berserk records ofall time & a true rock and roll landmark. Around the time of this interview, 
I'd seen references in various places over the previous few years about the Middle Class, that 
particular record, and a bit on their subsequent records (the Scavenged Luxury 7°EP and 
the Homeland LP), and yet their mythology really remained mostly unpenetrated until the years after 
this chat. 


Alas, Mike Atta was claimed by cancer in 2014, and the outpourings that came afterward regarding 
his warmth, kindness and overall contributions to both music and humanity were quite something 
to behold. We talked punk rock and child care that balmy 2006 evening in Fullerton, and Mike was 
kind enough to agree to an e-mail interview with me in our correspondence that followed. I thought 
I'd take it off the unreliable internet and slap it onto printed paper for your reading pleasure here. 


Dynamite Hemorrhage: We’\l start with probably the most generic of all questions about the 
Middle Class and the band’s legacy, such as it is. What do you make of the notion that the Out 
of Vogue EP was the first hardcore punk record? 


Mike Atta: It's nice to have something to be remembered for, but sorry kids, Middle Class was about 
as hardcore as Dr. Pepper (which, by the way, fueled our speed). We were very fast, tense, tight, sonic, 
loud, young, excited, nervous, naive, and only slightly pissed...actually more annoyed than pissed. 
Our Out of Vogue-era gigs did manage to whip up a frenzy, but nothing so aggressive or violent as 
hardcore would later be known for. As far as Out of Vogue being the first hardcore record, I'm not 
even sure I know what that means, but....um ...ok. Something for the obituary, I guess. 


What sort of response did the band get from the 
Hollywood/Masque crew? Was there truly a 
distinct bias against anything from South of 
Hollywood, or did you guys fit in well with the 
Bags, Germs, Weirdos, X, Metrosquad, etc.? 


Early on Exene asked us, "Why do you guys have to 
play so fast?" 1 don't think anybody knew what to 
make of us, 20 songs in 20 minutes. We didn't look 
the part, either, but some people found that even 
more disturbing. Middle Class wasn't blues, rock, 
or pop-based. There wasn't any reference for fans 
of "rock and roll" to latch on to. You either liked it 
or you didn't. Some responded well, some just 
ignored us. 


As far as OC bias, that didn't exist when we started; 
there was plenty of bias, but not geographic bias. 
That would come later when the other kind of 
"Beach Boys" would trade in their shoulder pads 
and cleats for bandannas and engineer boots. Most 
people in the early scene were from somewhere 
else. At the time being from Orange County was 
just like being from the Valley, just another place 
off the 5 freeway. 


We managed to slip in at an opportune time. The 
punk community was very small, so if 75 people 
found you less than annoying, you had a majority. 
The musical styles of the bands of the time were 
quite diverse. Anything that wasn't mainstream and 
had an attitude was given a shot. After playing our 
first gig (The Germs, The Bags, The Controllers 
and Middle Class for $2.00. Top that!) getting 
shows proved pretty easy, at least at first when we 
were content on opening. All the other bands from 
that era had been on the scene for some time, and 
nobody wanted to open. We were very happy to 
oblige. Looking back onit, we got plenty of support 
from the other bands of the time: The Dils, Germs, 
Alleycats, Screamers and Zeros in particular. We 
fit in so well with the Bags that my brother Bruce 
(Middle Class drummer) dated Alice for 4 or 5 
years. We also got our fair share of Slash and 
Flipside press. For our third gig (at the Whiskey) 
we got a lengthy, great review in Slash. We went 
from zero to being in the middle of the LA punk 
scene within six weeks. It was pretty amazing to us. 


Second most generic question. How do you 
explain 3 brothers, all into punk rock, all 
playing in the same band, all playing different 
and complimentary instruments (your brother 
Jeff’s auctioneer vocals included, of course)? 


Ireally can't explain it. I think that's why it worked. 
We basically learned together. We had no musical 
background, training, or pedigree. I had been 
playing for about 6 months at the end of 1976 when 
I hooked up with my brother Jeff's high school 


chum Mike Patton. Jeff and Mike were always 
on the outside a bit, listening to The Stooges, 
Sonics, MCS, Eno, Bowie, Modern Lovers. So 
when punk reared its ugly head with the 
Ramones, they were ready. Urging me to drop 
my 16-year-old Joe Perry yearnings, Mike 
Patton started a group with me, my brother 
Bruce on vocals, and some real "dude from 
HB" on drums. When the speed of Ramones 
covers became too much for the HB boy, Bruce 
decided he could learn drums, and Jeff figured 
if Bruce could just decide to play drums, then 
he could sing. We had nothing going on outside 
the band. You know, misfit types. So we locked 
ourselves away in a Santa Ana storage unit for 
about a year, figured out our instruments 
together, and what you hear is what came out. 
It was just the way you hear punk should be: 
four people just decide they can be a band, and 
then do it. 


How did the Atta parents react to the 
teenage punk rock invasion under their 
roof? Any good stories of them having to 
bump up against Darby Crash or Black 
Randy at gigs? 


Our parents were very supportive. We grew up 
in a not-so-nice part of Santa Ana with six kids 
and very few dollars. Middle Class gave their 
aimless, bored boys purpose and confidence. I 
was on the fast track to loady-dom, and Jeffand 
I stayed in our room a lot. So they were very 
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happy that we found something. Plus, they 
thought our punk rock girl friends were cute. 
Our dad never saw us play live. Our mom came 
to the Whiskey and saw us play with the Germs. 
She and my little sister (9 at the time) met 
Darby, Lorna and Dinky (Bonebrake) and 
Michelle. We steered her clear of Pat and Don. 


My mom thought they were all very nice 
people. She also liked Bowie. Darby would be 


happy to know that. 


You told me about a West Coast mini-tour that 
your youngest brother Bruce wasn’t allowed 
to go on, and that you had to hastily ask Don 
Bolles (GERMS) to fill in for. Tell us what that 
trip was like, including any Bolles stories you 
care to mention. 


Bruce was 15 at the time, and our parents weren't 
quite ready for him torock beyond the Grapevine. 
We played with the Germs a lot and asked Don to 
play drums with us. We practiced in the basement 
of the Canterbury two or three times and realized 
that Don had no desire to learn our songs. He 
ended up playing the opening drum riff to 
“Lexicon Devil” at Middle Class speed for all 20 
songs in our set. My memory may not be correct, 
but this might have been the time that we were 
maced at the Mabuhay by disgruntled Marines 
who thought they paid their 5 bucks for a North 
Beach boob show and ended up with Middle 
Class. How awful for them. Ido have Don Bolles 
stories, but, as with a lot of Don Bolles stories, 
they don't end pretty. 


Back to Jeff’s vocals on that first EP — it’s one 
of the most distinct set of vocal performances 
in punk history I’ve ever heard, particularly 
on “Out of Vogue”. Please comment. 


My brother Jeffhad a lot to say. The problem was 
he had to say it fast because we weren't going to 


wait for him. He had to force all the lyrics, verses, 
and choruses of a three-minute song into a one 
minute speed fest. His vocals became like the 
drums or guitars. All down strokes. I think he had 
no choice, it just had to be that way. 


Since Middle Class were truly more of an 
“artpunk” band, even from the first record, 
than many of the groups you automatically got 
lumped in with — and since you played on bills 
that weren’t always just the punk-by- 
numbers bands — can you tell us a little bit 
about what you guys were digging at the time, 
and how that evolved as the band continued on 
to record your 1982 Homeland LP? 


We were always a band who was influenced by 
what was happening right in our time. Musically, 
politically, and socially. We fully embraced the 
Clash's '77 mantra "no Elvis, Beatles, or the 
Rolling Stones". Again, Jeff was always on the 
underground side of music buying all early 
'74-'76 punk releases when they came out or other 
bands that were branded punk 'cause there was no 
place else to put 'em. My guitar influences were 
bands like Wire (12XU), Buzzcocks (Spiral 
Scratch ep), Ramones (1st LP). The oldest thing 
I was into at the time was The Modern Lovers. I 
always loved the diverse bands of our little 
universe. The chaos of the Germs, the tension of 
the Screamers, the spectacle of Black Randy, the 
political posturing of the Dils, etc, etc....it was all 
very brilliant. A little later, when the definition of 
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punk narrowed, bands like Pop Group, Gang of 
Four and Joy Division would have an obvious 
effect on us. 


The sort of jagged, skeletal stuff you were 
making in the 80s were not typically sounds 
one associates with Orange County, CA 
during the hardcore & beachpunk explosion. 
How was it received within the County, and 
were there any other kindred souls down there 
that you were regularly gigging with around 
that time? 


As usual, Middle Class was doing something 
slightly out of step. By the time OC and hardcore 
became big we evolved, by the time the other 
stuffwas catching on we quit. A lotthe kids in that 
beach scene hated us by 1981. A lot of the bands 
from OC that got their first LA gigs because of 
Middle Class didn't understand what was going 
on with us. They became OC hardcore. We ran 
from it. We started playing shows with bands that 
were formed from the ruins of past bands, and 
bands formed by fans of the first punk wave. 
People who were listening to bands like Joy 
Division and Gang of Four. I can't really 
remember any bands from OC that were going in 
the same direction as us at that time. A lot of the 
original bands from LA reacted to OC hardcore 
differently; a few embraced it, most were 
frightened by it, many were breaking up, 
exploring their inner folkiness, dying or 
becoming pop stars. 


Thave a pretty good sense of what you’re up to 
in 2006 — what about your brothers Jeff and 
Bruce? Mike Patton (bass)? Matt Simon 
(post-Bruce Atta drummer)? 


Jeff works with my wife and I, running our art and 
design shop in Downtown Fullerton. It's next to 
our vintage modern furniture and clothing shop. 
Bruce is a philosophy professor at Cal State LA. 
Mike Patton was, the last time I checked, a union 
negotiator for bus drivers in the OCTA. Matt 
Simon, who I see frequently, is a third grade 
teacher. 


Has Middle Class ever been seriously 
approached to reunite, even if just for a gig or 
two? 


I've said it before. History is remembering us 
pretty well, we shouldn't fuck it up by playing 
again. I really have mixed feelings about this. 
That time period, that music, that band, that 
scene, the whole thing helped shape me, my 
opinions, my humor, my extreme likes and severe 
dislikes. Those bands really meant something; 


they changed music and broke down barriers. 
Bands were fans - fans were bands. Anyone can 
do it - this was true. Playing today is just pure 
nostalgia. It means nothing. And that bothers me. 
T have this fear that, in the not too distant future, 
all the bands that once stood for something 
different will end up on a public television 
special. A gala event, "The Stars of LA Punk 
Rock". Nicholas Cage will be the host in his 
"Valley Girl" punk get-up and everybody will 
have the same backing band. Exene will sing Los 
Angeles, John Denney will sing Life of Crime, all 
35 Black Flag singers will sing Nervous 
Breakdown together, and because nobody really 
remembers, that fake and phony ER dude will 
still do Darby. It'll be just like those 50's doo-wop 
shows. 


We did come close to reuniting once. A couple of 
years ago, Brendan Mullen (Masque) who was 
always a fair guy to us, asked us to play the class 
of'77 show. To my surprise, my brothers agreed; 
the only stumbling block was the two-week prep 
time. Playing that fast after a 25-year layoff 
would be difficult at best. The Adolescents have 
asked us to be a surprise guest at a House of Blues 
Show, but....naw. 


We were asked to do The Germs Return Show. 
They wanted to re-create the original show which 
featured The Germs, Middle Class and The 
Minutemen. I responded that we had the only 
original singer that was alive, and I didn't want to 
kill my brother to do the show. Jeff said he would 
do it if we got an actor from ER to play him. 
Maybe that Noah Wyle feller. 


If, down the road, we do a reunion show, please 
disregard all of the above. (editor’s note: 
Wikipedia says “The band reunited in 2011, with 
Matt Simon replacing original drummer Bruce 
Atta, and played sporadically until 2014.”’) 


Your retrospective CD A Blueprint For Joy 
came out in the late 90s and can barely be 
found any longer. Is there anything else in the 
works that might get these crazed sounds out 
to a new generation? 


We will be releasing a retrospective on Frontier 
Records sometime this year. It will have all the 
studio material that appeared on A Blueprint for 
Joy, plus recently discovered studio demos from 
just before the Out of Vogue single and before we 
got our first show. (editor’s note: it came out in 
2008, and it’s fantastic). 


(R.LP. Mike Atta, and thanks.) 
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not t the 45s discussed in the article 


No question I was an income-squandering knuckle-dragger in the 1980s & 90s, and my revenues that 
were not already earmarked for food, shelter, gasoline and beer usually went for 45rpm singles. I had 
a bunch of ‘em! Many of the harder-edged underground hits of the day, of course - your Mudhoneys, 
your Halo of Flies - but because I was also a budding “garage punk”, I happened to crest the record- 
accumulation wave in the interregnum between the total irrelevance of hardcore (1984) and the 
catastrophic launching of hundreds of godawful garage punk bands around the world (1995 or so). 
This just so happened to be - in my estimation - punk rock’s hallowed “third wave’, impressively 
following the mid-60s American & UK garage bands (wave #1) and the global class of 1976-78 
(wave #2). Gories, Supercharger, Cheater Slicks, Night Kings and so on & so forth. A follow-on 
wave, but an excellent wave nonetheless. 


Alas, “the great eBay purge” of 1998-2003 really did a number on my singles collection, garage punk 
and otherwise. I was the guy who told anyone who’d listen to get that vinyl sold off as quickly as 
possible, because it was as dead as disco and would lose value by the week. I never actually lost my 
abnormal fetishization of the 45rpm single, however. It remains my favorite format by a mile. A 
couple of years ago, I embarked on a Homeric reacquisition campaign of some of my favorite works 
from punk rock’s glorious third wave, aka the garage punk era. 


Most folks don’t quite see this stuff quite in the doofus nostalgic and/or reverent light that I do, and 
therefore it’s common at this writing to find landmark records that sold for, say $3.50 in 1992 selling 
for, say, $5 in 2019. That’s not even keeping up with inflation - but there’s no accounting for taste, 
right? Those ofus who count ourselves as denizens of Discogs Nation shall divide the spoils amongst 
ourselves. 


Here are twenty of my favorites from the 1980s and 1990s that have generally tended to repel the 
radar of underground consciousness, or that perhaps just need a ‘lil boost in stature. We'll use the 
term “garage punk” rather loosely for these purposes. Generally, ifit’s “raw”’; is “driven by guitars”; 
and retains something approximating a traditional “rock and roll” structure - hey, we’ll call it garage 


punk. 


MARZIPAN I Believe / Last Train To The Sun (1992; Echonet Records) 


Ys) Proverbial one-record wonders, Marzipan lived and performed in San 
Francisco as I did at this time, so brief and fleeting upon this earth that 
I saw them perform once (at Tom Guido’s Purple Onion). This is an 
immaculate 45 that is also mixed at an absolute crammed-noise, 
decibel-bursting, maximum volume that makes it probably the 
“hottest” record I’ve ever owned (as evidenced by the one-solid- 
bar .wav-form it created when I roasted it up as digital tracks). This is 
tuneful “garage punk” that wore natty clothes and Creepers, from 
fellas whom I’m certain were palling around with The Brian 
Jonestown Massacre and listening to The Creation and John’s 
Children. I’m not kidding - it’s better than all of them. Both songs - 
one socket-burster featuring a one-string-at-a-time guitar solo, the other a chugging pop ditty - are 
phenomenal. It’s currently $3 on Discogs. I’d really like for you to buy one. 


BO-WEEVILS That Girl/I Want You (1987; Kavern Records) 
Peg from The Gories called this one out by name as a big | 
influence when IJ interviewed her band for the fanzine I did back 
in the early 90s. Her endorsement piqued my interest to be sure, | 
and it wasn’t long before I’d procured a copy of these 
Australians’ third single. I can’t say that I’ve ever heard a single 
song of theirs otherwise that came anywhere close to “That Girl” 
for sheer mushmouth genius, and it truly is a precedent for the | 
sort of shambling mod/cave/punk hybrid The Gories would 
perfect only a couple of years later. Total stripped-down, acne- | 
ridden primitivism, but with a simple, well-played melody in the 
background that adds some romping bounce where The Gories | 
subtracted chords, structure and skill. Normally an earworm for 
me will be a chorus or a lyric; on “That Girl’, it’s that tinny, 
monaural guitar riff, and it’s brilliant. 


consciousness, a place where it never actually resided. I still don’t 
understand why this isn’t a major part of everyone’s shared musical 
experience. Here’s what I said in Dynamite Hemorrhage #1 in 2013, 
when I interviewed the band to try and further this all-female band’s 
post-breakup reputation (did it work? I hope so): 


..It’s alow-fidelity, lost-to-time monster of a par with Mike Rep & the 
Quotas’ “Mama Was a Schitzo, Daddy Was a Vegetable Man” or The 

se Bo-Weevils’ “That Girl”, and I can’t believe every collector scum 
heathen and her brother aren’t clamoring for this record on want lists worldwide....Fractious is a 
wild, lo-fi garage masterpiece, yet unlike the mistake-prone “accidental” unearthings that are 
hallmarks of studio piss-takes that transmute into lost classics, Sally Skull (1994-1998) were very 


calculated and methodical in what they were creating. They saw themselves in a league with the 
garage bands of their day (Wild Billy Childish and his many projects; the Scottish bands with whom 
they played), as well as with the to-thine-own-self-be-true ethos of the burgeoning collection of riot 
grrl bands, many of whom were also raising an unholy racket across the UK at the time. Sally Skull 
were just better. 


THE DWARVES Lick It/Nothing (1988, Ubik Records) 


The Dwarves were psychedelic garage punk bozos in the years 77 
before this single, then an outstanding ripsnorting misogyny- 9% 
drenched blitzkrieg punk band for a year or two after it, then a fy 

complete embarrassment to all from thereon. Listen, I’m well jem 
aware it’s not exactly woke to sing the band’s praises, even by way J 
of denigrating the three decades’ worth of stupidity they’ve 
subsequently foisted upon us - yet I believe Lick It/ Nothing to be 
a stone-cold masterpiece, and it’ ll still be a masterpiece even when 
the present, and not merely The Future, is blessedly Female. 


This 45 is the bridge between the band’s 60s-slathered Horror 
Stories LP and the overloaded screamer the band morphed into by the end of 1988. Both tracks are 
mid-tempo, but they snarl and howl in the most aggressive, pissed-off and over-amped manner 
imaginable. This era of The Dwarves were a special band who had a direct lineage to great panic- 
rock precedents like The Pagans, first-EP Morlocks, The Keggs and “Gimme Some Skin”-era Iggy 
& The Stooges. 


MAN TEE MANS Seventeen (1994, Bag of Hammers) 


A real “learning to play” gem here from Seattleites Dawn 
PA | Pee [| JANS Johnson, Caryn Palmier and Rob Vasquez, the latter of whom 
- was already a classically-trained practitioner of the lowest oflo- 
fi garage punk artistry. After his Night Kings broke up, he 
helped father a short series of minimal, one-record-only 
Shaggs-punk bands with his girlfriend (Johnson), of whom the 
Man Tee Mans are the finest. This dirty three-song masterpiece 
of melodic strum was their only document, and it’s a bold 
statement of one-chord purpose. The “Man Tee Mans Theme” 
is so gloriously dumb, with lyrics like “our favorite candy is ice 
cream” and inept musicianship to match, that it’s become 
something of a touchstone song of the 1990s for me. An entire 
universe apart from grunge. 


JACKKNIFE Come On (1992, Star Fuck) 


Back in the days when you’d meet anew music-lovin’ pal, male | ** JA CK K N | F E 
or female, and then you’d make & receive custom-made | * ~ 


c + 
compilation tapes from that new pal, I heard this record for the a te -% 
first time on a cassette made for me by then-new pal Larry Hardy. } SS Abs 
He was then, as now, the proprietor of In The Red Records. + Oe 5 


Hardy’s record collection ran deep, and as a resident of Los 
Angeles, he was also privy to procuring this one-sided, one- 
song, edition-of-100 45 by shaggy punk duo Jackknife. (I’m still 
looking for my own copy of it). What a roaring, sixty-second 
blitz this is. For this song only - and honestly, Jackknife never COME Oo 

quite pulled it off again - the song lies in the dirty craters dug by 

Pussy Galore’s Groovy Hate Fuck EP; Mars’ “Helen Forsdale” and The Middle Class’ “Out of 
Vogue”. A hardcore no-wave garage punk hot mess, and one of the 45rpm masterpieces of the 1990s. 


THE RONDELLES Safety in Numbers EP (1998, Teenbeat Records) 


| Malt shop/bobby sox garage punk from New Mexico that was 
| just impeccably rendered. This just-out-of- -high-school trio 
_ moved in their first two years from being a comic sort of party 
| band into something much stronger & much louder - the one 
performing the four songs on this gem. Handclaps, sudden 
breaks, girl group vocals and lots of roaring guitar make for a 
golden EP. It’s phenomenal lights-out farfisa party punk with 
| singer Juliet Swango’s terrifically luscious vocals. The male 
drummer apparently drummed and played the Casio keyboard 
at the same time. People who saw it still gasp openly. You get 
the sense that things were being knocked over & broken 
everywhere these gawky teens took their act, and I’m still 
broken up that I never saw them play. 


ELECTRIC MANCHAKOU 2Hey (The Human Guitar) / She 

Said /Human Brain (1989, Innocent Records) E L E CT R l C 
Now we're truly in the realm of the obscure. This was an 
exceptionally fuzzy and strange UK electro-punk single from a 
French band that vanished and left no residue. "She Said" in 
particular reminds me of a 60s-inspired Chrome or Metal Urbain, 
while the other two tracks "rawk" but not quite as aggressively. One 
of the fellas on the sleeve had an outstanding white man's 'fro, which 
is perhaps what got my wallet out of my pocket back in the day. I 
hope it’s enough for you to haul out yours. 


: _ LOLI & THE CHONES Weenie Choker Rock n Roll 
nAZIDEATHLCAME SUMMER OF LOVE (1995, Repent) 

- Garage punk has had a marked tendency to be exceptionally 
dumb. We know that, and we accept that. With said caveat 
provided, let’s celebrate this super-dumb all-Latino trio 
from East Los Angeles and their blazing debut EP. It’s a 
fidelity-challenged, muddy-mixed onslaught of estrogen- 
and testosterone-fueled teen angst & ennui, with guitars 
cranked up so high to induce internal bleeding and 
miscarriages. Female drummer “Loli” (real name = 
Michelle Santamaria) provides the vocals for the single’s 
standout track, “Nazi Death Camp”, in which she 
enumerates the various chores her parents have assigned her 
and breezily compares them with the horrors of Treblinka and Auschwitz. I’m also quite fond of the 
hippie-hating in “Summer of Love” - they’re either saying “who cares” or “eat shit’’; great either 
way. About as far from progressive rock as Havana is from Vladivostok. 


THE WORKDOGS Funny $ / Last Friend’s Gone (1986, 
King Dog Biscuit) 
This was this long-running New York duo's debut 45 from 1986, 
and it featured Rudi Potrudi from the Fuzztones blowing an 
absolutely wailing harmonica & negating the copious damage he 
did to rock and roll with his own band. The A-side is something 
like 7 minutes long, and is ultra lo-fidelity retard blues of the 
highest order. It’s a bit of an exercise in patience, which I imagine 
may have been at least partially “the point”. Their whole schtick 
was a sort of “hardest-working-band-in-show-business” vibe - the 
sort of itinerant working bluesmen who’d busk in any subway or 
play any party, then piss inthe punchbow] when nobody’s looking. 
They’d often sing about themselves in the third person, while always positioning themselves well 
on the margins ofunderground rock & roll. I’d definitely start here if that sounds intriguing, and work 
upward through their catalog from there. 


THE NIGHTS AND DAYS Garbage Can (1988, Regal Select) 
Neither the first nor the last Rob Vasquez-masterminded band on 
this list. It was his first recorded work, and the Seattle-based Nights 
and Days’ 3-song debut is just as incredible and as undeserving of 
deep obscurity as anything else here. Honestly, if I’m rank- 

stacking, this is the #1 top dog in this article. “Garbage Can” is big, 

loud, stomping basement rock that approximates a runaway 
boulder hooked up to a set of clanking chains. Their sorta-cover of 

Beefheart's "Diddy Wah Diddy" could almost be no-wave 

inspired, and the frantic chords played on it sound like they're 

shooting sparks. Vasquez was a singular talent who deserved to be 
handsomely paid for his genius, and lionized & feted at galas the 
world over. Can Mojo do a piece or something? 


THE FALL-OUTS Here I Come (1989, Regal Select) 

I joined a band in 1990, and wanted this single and Dave Holmes' WE Fall () 1S 
trebly chuka-chuka-chuka guitar style to be the template for jm 

everything we played. We didn't come within a country mile, Ee 
partly because I couldn't play, and partly because this record is just | 
too singular and unique. The Fall-Outs put forth four golden, 
speedy, pop-grounded garage punk tracks on a tiny Seattle-area 
label in 1988, then watched them sink without a trace. This single 
is about as "mono" as it gets, and exists somewhere in the world 
created by The Easybeats and the La-Di-Das - just faster, but easily 
as tight. If they’d worn Nehru jackets, I wouldn’t have been 
surprised (they did not). Thankfully all four tracks can all be found 
ona CD collection called Here I Come and Other Hits, in which ; — 
you'll hear how a combination of strong melodic vocals, ultra-short song lengths and a creative set of 
lightning guitar chops add up to a terrific, severely underrated career. 


« MONOSHOCK Soledad / Striking a Match in the Year 4007 
yy (1994, Blackjack Records) 

\ True, this band were my 1980s college pals and remain personal 
friends to this day, and yes, I put out their first single on my own 
“Womb” label this same year of 1994. But this one ain’t that, and 
by this time Monoshock had already achieved a distorted & face- 
melting liftoff that would have made them an instant favorite of 
mine via the record collector underground railroad alone. They 
created some of the dirtiest, filthiest, most buried Solger-esquerock 
recordings ever. These sons of Vom were three of the most clued- 
in musical minds I’ve ever met or observed, and they breathed in 
T and coughed out a whole host of killer influences. Starting with the 
‘4 most obvious: Hawkwind, The Stooges, Can, Black Flag, Pere Ubu, 

Pink Fairies, Von Lmo, the MC5 and Chrome. Later in their 
flickeringly brief career they trended more toward heavy Japanese-style PSF psychedelia and outré space 
rock experimentation a la F/i, Vertical Slit and any number of barefoot Germans from the 1970s. This 
one catches them at the beginning of that journey, and it’s a real hefty seven inches. 


JOHNNY HASH Blues Is Depressing (1993, In The Red) 

I remember almost weeping with uncontrolled joy when I first J OHNNY HASH 
heard this. Drunken, animalistic slide guitar blues, played by a 

someone (Dan Brown, later a member of '68 Comeback & Royal 
Trux) who actually knew how to use one, backed with precision 
cardboard-box drumming and barked vocals. You’d be hard- 
pressed to find a better example of bleary-eyed gutter thud, with 
out of control stringwork, creepy-uncle vocals/lyrics and ultra 
low-fidelity values. Make that no values whatsoever. Let’s just 
say that Brown and co-conspirator Marty Moore ought to be 


mighty thankful they recorded long before the era of BLUES IS DEPRESSING 


performative wokeness and “cancel culture 


THOMAS JEFFERSON SLAVE APARTMENTS / 
MONSTER TRUCK 5 Split EP (1990, Datapanik) 
Split singles try my patience a bit, but this one is definitely worth 
all the filing and alphabetizing hassles required. The A-side 
contains the first two demented Thomas Jefferson Slave 
Apartments bashers - their first waxed songs - that, while not 
"garage punk" per se, are so primitive and underdeveloped and 
bursting with joie de vivre that I think they count regardless. 
You'll also find them on the Hey, You Lookin' For Treble? CD 
compilation of their excellent early work. The flip side was 
Jefferson hyped-up noise rock of rare vintage from the Monster Truck 5, 
Slave who sound like they infused their Touch & Go-era noise punk 
WA with some hefty Union Carbide Productions-style cranial bleed. 
Theard much of their subsequent stuff, and with some regret, I’Il 
share with you that it could not touch their tracks here. 


Thomas 


SAWDUST CAESARS Fuck You /Shoo Fly / World 
War IT (1996, In The Red) 

Another In the Red 45 that showed up and went out of print 
with minimal fanfare was this excellent nihilist spasm of a 
record from LA’s Sawdust Caesars from 1996. It’s an artastic 
gravel-voice punk rock bomb of a record, strange in its 
dissonance and the way it sort of aimed to marginally annoy 
rather than to out-and-out “rock” the listener. I’ve never met 
anyone who saw this band, nor who knew much about them, 
save for the fact that one of the band’s prime movers was 
Brian Doherty, a guy I'd been acquainted with — though not 
in person save for a brief 2006 conversation — since well 
before this record came out due to his involvement as a 
Libertarian journalist and later as an editor at Reason | 
magazine. Ifanyone ever told you that fans of free minds & free markets couldn’ t shake atail feather, 
then shove this bizarro-world garage punk record up their piehole & tell ‘em to get bent. 


THE BUNNYBRAINS On The Floor Again / For You I'd 
Kill (1992, TPOS) 

The Bunnybrains made some strange and moderately interesting 
noises in the early nineties, most of which were entirely 
unremarkable. Legend has it that this Danbury, CT outfit still 
won’t give up the ghost, and continue to be a semi-active band 
with only one constant member. However, in 1992 I bought this 
45 of theirs on arecommendation from a friend, one of their first, 
and it just knocked me for a loop. “On The Floor Again” is pure, 
unadulterated Flipper action, but even better than that band’s 
entire catalog (save for “Sex Bomb” and “Love Canal” — nothing 
HE © BUNNYBRAIMS can touch those). Creepy-crawling bass riff, oceans of static- 


laden feedback, great vocals, and a chorus that you’ ll be chanting on the floor with your significant 
other this whole weekend. I bought the next few records with eager gusto after this 45 came out, yet 
never quite found the magic key in them that made this one so goddamn special. 


) THE INHALANTS Kolchak, The Night Stalker / Middle Ages 
(1994, Bag of Hammers) 
» This Texas band put out five 45s in the early 90s, yet the only one I 
y “adored”, and I don’t say that lightly, was this single from 1994 on 
¥-. Bag of Hammers records. Both sides are phenomenal slices of self- 
2 lobotomization. Hectic, sloppy and chaotic in all the right places, 
played about two beats faster than the band themselves can keep up 
with. The singer has one of those punk rock voices for the ages, all 
nasal congestion and scrambled syntax like a true barroom poet. It’s 
areal demented, joyous piece of genius, one that I’d endeavor to teach 
the whole world to sing if I could. 


THE GORLS Tracie / He Don’t Understand /TV’s On 
(1993, Dope Records) 

A Rob Vasquez side project that ran either concurrently or — 
consecutively with his main gig, The Night Kings, and which | 
pre-dates the outstanding Man Tee Mans 45 discussed earlier by 
ayear. Both bands featured his partner Dawn Johnson onvocals; | 
I nearly swapped this entry with their other single (“Bongo 
Beat’), but hesitated due toa rather quotidian track from another 
band on the flip. “Tracie” is scrambled, loose-limbed, 60s- 
dosed pop/garage that might have been something found on a 
late-night UHF teen show around 1966, with Johnson dressed in 
the perfect miniskirt & flowers in her hair. Both flips are actually 
alittle dour by comparison, yet “TV’s On” is my favorite of the = ” 
trio - a pulsating, slipshod little classic right of Vasquez’ own central casting template that he’d been 
establishing over the previous half-decade. One of the more difficult-to-find releases on this list. Do 
what you need to do! 


a here 


come THE BRIDES Pushed Around /Get To You (1997, Rip 
my =p Off Records) 


© Icould fill a page or two opining about Rip Off Records, a 

a # solid label that nonetheless helped point the way to the exit 

4 m8 for the conclusion of the third wave of punk rock. They 

we heralded the entry of multiple bands singing over blazing 

i tempos about how they’d “kill you tonight” and with names 

a like Kill-a-Watts and The Electricutions. Let’s just say The 

ry Brides are by far the créme de la creme of that dubious genre. 

‘® ~=To enjoy them and some of their compatriots, I simply took 

f : ts my brain out of its hinges, placed it upon the bar, picked up 

a ee sty _ abeer, and proceeded to get down. I saw these guys burn the 

Pushed Around /Get To You house down at a “scene showcase” called The Rip Off 

Rumble around 1996 in San Francisco with the Oblivians and 

I bunch of I-forgets....they were fantastic. Total snotty, punk-by-the-alphabet, lightning-fast rock 

and roll, the sort where you can’t help but want to get your shirt a little bit dirty from everyone else’s 

beer, sweat, and tears of joy. This one-sided single gives you an idea of how hot they were; their other 
two records were merely average, if even that. 


That’s twenty - I could probably rattle off twenty more. Next time! 


BRANNTEN SCHNURE Erinnerungen an 
Gesichter LP 

After practically busting a nut about Brannten 
Schniire and their gnome’s garden dark folk 
explorations in our previous issue, I’d hoped that 
all my blather might hold up under the weight of 
their new album, which came out a few weeks 
after Dynamite Hemorrhage #6 did. Not to 
worry. Erinnerungen an Gesichter is this 
Wiirzburg, Germany duo’s first for London 
record store label Low Company, and it evolves 
and unfolds in the same magical, hallucinatory 
vein as their previous albums and tapes. This time 
Katie Rich and Christian Schoppik take the 
analog, antique instrumentation they put to such 
good use on previous records, and add even more 
austere digital smearing, stretching and layering. 
As I said last issue, when I’d only heard some pre- 
release files a time or two: 


“....Even more so than its predecessors, it’s laden 
with languid and dream-like instrumentals and 
ethereal drones, overlain with German spoken 
word and some singing. Some tracks are on the 
same crystalline wavelength as Australia’s Blue 
Chemise - an ambient surrealism, built layer 
upon layer, while still sounding minimal and 
stripped. Others bring in Greek folk 
instrumentation such as clarinets that provide a 


~ BRANNTEN SCHNURE 


languid, European church-like feel. The brief 
final track exits just as we entered the record, 
with spoken word, this time riding the back of a 
soaring, hectic classical piece.” 


Rich sings or speaks in crystal-clear enunciated 
German on more than half the tracks, too, and that 
makes me happy. I guess there’s a bit of a 
connection to Nico’s Desertshore if you want to 
squint hard enough for a more referenceable 
comparison, yet one of the reasons I’ve fallen so 
hard for the ‘Schniire is because there's really no 
one working the corners quite like them. (Low 
Company; lowcompany.co.uk) 


PEOPLE SKILLS Magnet Hill 45 

People Skills happen to be one Jesse Dewlow, a 
denizen of Philadelphia and a practitioner of 
sparse, murky electric guitar instrumentals. The 
scratchy & smudged feel of “Three Smiling Dogs 
ina Dream’ is really what it’s all about - the track 
itself is repetitive to a fault, the same short riff 
ground into the carpet for three minutes. 
“Summer 1978” could have easily been a somber 
but tuneful New Zealand/Peter King lathe cut 
from Summer 1992, and is the better half of the 
whole. Each side has a supposed locked groove 
that my decrepit turntable was somehow able to 
magically unlock. (i Dischi del Barone; iddb.se) 


(photo: Michael Heindrich) 
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THE WORLD Reddish 12”EP 

It’s still something of a marvel to me how these 
loanees from half a dozen kaput & extant 
Oakland, CA bands (Rays, Andy Human & The 
Reptoids, Blues Lawyer and Penny Machine 
among them) cobbled together this ever- 
improving art collective who’re akin to a 1979 
UK DIY sub-underground mixtape that’s sprung 
to life. Particularly the more danceable/funky 
side of that scene, the folks who got pale white 
bodies moving with a true nonchalance & utter 
lack of desire to achieve anything more than John 
Peel airplay. I’m partial to this short and powerful 
record even more so than their fine album from a 
couple years ago. It comprises two sessions, one 
from right when they started in 2015 - the revved- 
up “Last Rhodesian”, which I heard on a tape 
around that time, finally gets waxed) - and 
another from 2017. Doesn’t sound like leftovers 
in the least, and has elements of dub, sound 
collage, melodica (!), bongos, sax and - it says 
right here - cowbell. ll bet they could even 
knock out “Papa’s Got a Brand New Pigbag” if 
they really set their minds to it. (Microminiature; 
microminiature.bandcamp.com) 


LETHA RODMAN MELCHIOR Mare 
Australe LP 

A second posthumous album from Letha 
Rodman Melchior, who unfortunately left us in 
2014. She compiled a real morass of 
experimental strangeness while she was around, 


THE WORLD 


and I’m only now just getting acquainted with it. 
Shimmering echoes, maddening loops, ghostly 
piano, bird song and tons of reverb give Mare 
Australe almost a delicate, 2 1st-century classical 
vibe, played by an orchestra of one and using 
layers of analog instrumentation piled onto layers 
of digital effects. Much of it breezily floats by, 
and these microscopic little three-minute jaunts 
are somewhat in league with the oddball dark folk 
of Brannten Schniire. I’ve found myself putting it 
on way more often than I’d expected, and it 
reveals more of Rodman Melchior’s inner worlds 
each and every time. 

(Feeding Tube; feedingtuberecords.com) 


HASH REDACTOR Drecksound LP 

Some real gut-bursting Gordons-esque bludgeon 
from this quartet of Memphis scene denizens, at 
least two of whom share time with Nots and 
another who also plays in Ex-Cult. I’d hoped that 
their full-length record would deliver on the 
bleary, stumbling promise of their demo tape, and 
I’m pleased to report it very much does. Every 
track’s got the same sort of metallic power riffage 
and low-end rumble that propelled the Swell 
Maps’ “Vertical Slum” or The Gordons’ “Future 
Shock”, and when it really gets roaring there’s a 
sense it could all careen off the rails pretty quicky 
& it always hammers back into shape. Tight, 
smart, compact and pummeling, and thankfully 
exceptionally far from the drunken idiot brotard 
half of the noise-rock spectrum. (Goner) 


THISTLE GROUP 7”EP 

I tried to hitch my star to Claire Mahoney’s the 
moment I heard her Stabbies digital EP in 2016, 
but it appears her talents have now escaped New 
Zealand and she’s become an in-demand 
recording artist for high-class, upper-tier labels 
like Soft Abuse. This 4-song vinyl debut 
showcases her very scrambled, dreamy, textured 
world quite ably, give or take a song (I didn’t like 
the lady-sings-the-blues “High” much; the others 
are totally great). Mahoney overlaps tape loops 
with guitar, with her own voice and with a little bit 
of other submerged instrumentation, then runs it 
through a shredder to remove any gloss that 
might’ve been caught in the process. It’s all quite 
simple and primitive when it comes out the other 
end, with no one song much like the others. It’s 
also all very much of our era, which means that 
despite having numerous experimental 
precedents, you'd be hard-pressed to enumerate 
them unless you wanna take the easy way out and 
say “Pumice” or “This Kind of Punishment” or 
something - the way I just did. (Soft Abuse; 
softabuse.bandcamp.com) 


XV XV LP 

Total blink-and-miss edition of 100 LP from an 
all-female “free punk” Tyvek spinoff, a trio who 
combine a sort of loose-limbed, word salad 
naiveté with skeletal, early American indie DIY 
damage. A typical song might be one like the 
minute-long “Saran Wrap”, with a wormhole 
bassline, sharp guitar electroshocks, dueling 
high- and low-pitched vocals, and not-a-care-in- 
the-world lyrics along the lines of “Saran. Wrap. 
Plastic. Saran. Wrap. Plastic.”. Try as I might, it’s 
too interesting, well-concepted and well- 


rendered to quite as “unschooled” as their label’s 
blurb makes them out to be. The untypical ones 
are even better, such as the moody and textured 
“Feeling”; a sparse, no wave marvel forty years 
out of time. I found out about XV when Bob from 
Lithics opined that they were the single best band 
Lithics played with in 2019 - high praise from a 
band that was effectively on tour all year. File w/ 
Mole House, 1/2 Japanese, “Look, Know”-era 
Fall and whatever’s kept Detroit culturally odd 
and thriving through fifty-plus years of decline. 
(Lifelike; lifelike. bigcartel.com) 


TIGHT KNIT Too Hot/ Want You 45 

When the whole angora sweater, C86, 
Chickfactor indie pop gathering was going 
down, I was on active duty elsewhere in the scene, 
and given where I was stationed, could not avail 
myself to weigh in. I haven’t gotten too bent out 
of shape about it in the intervening years, but 
there’s some regret about all those triple-digit- 
value 45s I missed out on + a handful of shows I 
might’ve had some real fun at. Here are some 
Melbourne-based women who’re having fun 
with it even now, jangling their way into our 
hearts with two simple/minimal bits of fetching 
strum and song. “Too Hot” is stationed 
somewhere between Scotland’s leading 80s/90s 
lights and the relatively more abrasive Look Blue 
Go Purple (relative being the operative word), 
whereas “I Want You” sounds like it was 
expressly written to be Side A, Track | on hand- 
decorated & bestickered mixtapes. Not Unloved 
isa label that’s been very careful about the singles 
it puts out, and it’s already three for three with the 
addition of this prepossessing charmer. (Not 
Unloved; notunloved.bandcamp.com) 
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